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WESTERN TRADITION FROM 
ROME TO BRITAIN* 
I 


PATRIOTISM AND SOME RELATED ASPECTS 
OF ROMAN CHARACTER 


I 


Others shall beat out the breathing bronze to softer lines, I believe 
it well; shall draw living lineaments from the marble; the cause shall 
be more eloquent on their lips; their pencil shall portray the pathways 
of heaven, and tell the stars in their arising: be thy charge, O Roman, 
to rule the nations in thine empire; this shall be thine art, to lay down 
the law of peace, to be merciful to the conquered and beat the haughty 
down.'+ 
1 these noble words Rome’s poet of empire declared her 

imperial mission to the world and defined the native 
genius of her citizens to consist in the power of rule, of gov- 
ernment and of law. Indeed, the Romans were a lawyerly 
people with a lawyerly habit of mind, marked early and 
lasting late in their history—a people of lawyers, adminis- 
trators and statesmen. They were solid, substantial, cau- 
tious and conservative within reason; they were practical, 
sometimes unimaginative, industrious, frugal, and very much 
businessmen. The forum and the courts often joined hands 
with the market place, and under no circumstances do we 
find them fearful of hard work. Seldom do they remind us 
of the facile, sophisticated, curious, and critical Athenians 
whom St. Paul encountered in the famous episode on Mars 

*Public lectures delivered at the Rice Institute on Sunday afternoons in 


the autumn of 1942. 
+The indices refer to notes at the end of the lecture. 
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Hill and who, as he tells us, “spent their time im nothing ; 
else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.”* These . 
people did not confuse novelty with wisdom, change with 

progress, or activity with virtue. They had formed the habit © 
of suspended judgment, long mental reservation, bat alse 
of decisive action, pursued firmly to an irrevocable end— 
an end which all subject peoples Knew would be attained 
and, once attained, could never be recalled. Perhaps it was 
this sense of the inevitable outcome lending its dark imspira- 
tion of the fatum romexzum and combining with the im 
ponderable massiveness of Reman power that guaranteed 
the indestructibility of Rome and made her the Eternal City 
of that world wherein she ruled. Such crushing might 
brought the feeling of helplessness and frustration, of hope 
lessness and dismay which lay heavily across the path of 
Rome's advance. Also the lack of elasticity and aesthetic 
attraction, as Foligno has observed, awakens an instinctive 
antagonism and even repulsion in the modern mind} yet | 
one may glimpse a very different view of the meaning of 
Roman power if he listens to Respighi’s magnificent inter- 
pretation in the Pines of the Appian Way.* To me the irre. 
sistible measured tread of the advancing legions in the _ 
early dawn suggests not only the defeat and subjugation 
that preceded the night now passed, but order, law, and 
peace in the bright sunlight of the new day. It tells of the 
despair, anguish, and desolation of conquest, but also of the 
hope and opportunity of a larger and more universal so- 
ciety. Rome humbled but Rome exalted as well, as St. Paul 
bears witness in his pride of Roman citizenship. It has been 
said that Rome differs from all the empires that came be 
fore her inasmuch as she represents conquest with assimila- 
tion, whereas her predecessors from ancient Sumer to the 
Hellenistic monarchies conquered but did not assimilate. 
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gmc levelled her subjects in crashing, shattering defeat 
and then lifted them up to share 2 pride in her that could 
mse the discruminating Jewish intelligence of 2 Paul. 
tility of ber civilization were admitted among civilized men. 
pax romana was peace imposed by force of arms but a 
peace which wzs spread over more peoples and over a 
yer tame than in any comparable period of history. It 
2 umque feat in 2 world that has always been cursed 
ith wars and rumors of wars, and it is this paradox of the 
iefeated sharing the victory despite bloodshed, servitude, 
4 ruin that has baffled many superiscial critics of Roman 
zation. The Koman lived empire; others have built 
d lost expires, but none other has been empire incarnate. 
fat manncr of man was this Koman? Queried Shower- 
man: “Who is this man who taught the nations of the earth 
at Girst to obey and respect, and Snally to love, his mistress 
Dr. T. R Glover, 2 profound student of antiquity, re- 
thet the Greck who tock the trouble to study him 
4 him 2 very curious and interesting character who 
ght in an utterly Gfierent way from all the familiar 
ype of the world,” and relates the old story of Kinezs, 
ne ambassador of Pyrrbus, who returned from Rome to tell 
is king that Rome was ruled by 2n zssembly of kings; so 
sive w2s the majesty of the Roman Senate” And, in 
neral, it may be observed that the Roman proconsul at 
s best represented the noblest example of enlightened 
ulership that hes ever administered the fairs of vast ha 
an masses. At this point, surprising though it may appear, 
© discover that the great proconsul whose life was the 
sitome of public service spoke 2 language which had no 
the word for patriotism. Still more ironical does it ap- 
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pear when we recall that our English word is derived from 
the Latin stem, so that the language which bequeathed us 
patriotism as a part of our Latin linguistic heritage gave us 
a word that it never possessed.” However, the essential 
concept was never lacking when the Roman spoke of patriae 
amor, or pietas erga patriam, or reipublicae studium. It is 
the stem, not the abstract expression, wherein we find the 
root of life. It is to the patres, to the fathers, that we must 
turn to understand the foundations of Roman character, 
for the great proconsul is patriotism personified. Love of 
his native land is never divorced from reverence (pietas) 
for the maiores, his forebears, the greater ones who have 
preceded him and paved the way for the present society. 
Indeed, it is true that he worshipped the spirits of his an- 
cestors and placed their death-masks, the imagines maiorum, 
in the places of honor within the atrium or great hall of his 
home as a mark of respect, a bit after the manner of the 
family portraits in the parlors of respectable American 
homes perhaps a generation ago, homes which we hope have 
not entirely vanished. Here the likenesses of his relatives 
reposed to lend reality to the tales which he had heard re- 
peated at his grandfather’s knee, and here they remained 
undisturbed save for solemn occasions as when they were 
carried in the funerary processions in observance of ancient 
ritual. Similarly he worshipped the Lares and Penates, the 
deities of hearth and home who guarded nature’s bounty 
and domestic prosperity, extending their divine sanctions 
over the household, and whose figures were also a familiar 
homely sight. In all important activities of life, public and 
private alike, the great proconsul knew that the manes or 
shades of his fathers enclosed him in their protecting 
shadows and directed his public acts and his private conduct 
much as the spirit of the departed Anchises warned Aeneas, 
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and as his own father, when living, had guided and advised 
him in his youth. In turn he counselled his own son and re- 
ceived the obedience of his family which was owed in law 
and custom to the patria potestas, the power of the father, 
that made him king over his household with an authority ex- 
- tending to life and death within his domestic circle. Also like 
the great gods themselves he was cloaked in the majesty of 
the father, the maiestas patris, which expressed the sacred 
réle of parenthood inhering in the father as parens and the 
holy awe felt for the procreator of his line.’ The ties which 
bind the members of families extend throughout Roman 
society and depend upon the concept of piety, pietas. This 
has none of the modern Christian connotation of religious 
emotion as an aspect of the inner spiritual life but implies 
the filial obligations which unite the individual to his par- 
ents, superiors, or country as manifested in concrete acts of 
devotion and in the specific reflection of character. Thus, 
Aeneas is always pius- Aeneas. But the supreme pietas con- 
sists in being the son of the fatherland (patriae filius), as 
Cicero remarks in his First Oration against Catiline when 
he says that the fatherland is the common parent of us all.° 
Accordingly the crime of parricide whether it be directed 
against parents or fellow-citizens is the most heinous offense 
against pietas, and it forms the legal basis from which the 
Roman conception of treason (perduellio) and the crimes 
against majesty develop. The deepest impiety of which any 
man was capable was displayed by attacking or betraying 
his native land. Collectively these heads of families, ex- 
tensive kinship groups bound by common ties of blood, met 
in that assemblage of kings that Kineas saw, the Roman 
Senate, the greatest deliberative and policy-making body of 
the ancient world. In the earlier years of the Republic be- 
fore the Publilian Law, the general assembly of the people. 
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the comitia centuriata, could not legislate without the assent 
of the fathers, the auctoritas patrum. Later their advice 
alone was sufficient, and the prestige of the senatus consulta 
carried the force of law. Public action was inconceivable 
without the authority of the elders of the state. Auctoritas 
is the hallmark of the proconsul in his every act; it is the 
patriotic will in action; it is also the tradition of rule and 
of empire." The Roman never forgot his ancestors or his 
pride in them, but he never forgot that he must rely on him- 
self in his rulership to be worthy of them. He never doubted 
that men are unequal or that he was superior, and the world 
accepted him at his own valuation. 

Let us survey a little more fully the mental climate within 
which the great proconsul developed his strange, curious, 
and interesting character. The Latin language possesses a 
certain capacity for terse, compact, abstract expression which 
our uninflected English cannot attain with its casual syntax, 
joined loosely with conjunctions and strung on a frail lattice- 
work of prepositional modifiers and dangling participles 
that tend to trail away vaguely into the dim regions of in- 
completed thought. In contrast with this unformed expres- 
sion the Latin builds its sentence-structure solidly with word 
mortared to word until the finished edifice emerges in a mar- 
moreal temple of reasoned periods and lucid analytical con- 
struction. Logical, clear and precise, the Latin forms an 
incomparable linguistic instrument moving forward irre- 
sistibly with a co-ordinated beat, a measured tread, a roll- 
ing surge of sound suited to the thought, which reminds us 
of the marching legions that spoke and sang this tongue: 
Ecce Caesar nunc triumphat qui subegit Gallias! However, 
what the classical measures gained in their power and maj- 
esty handicaps them ofttimes in the search for grace, deli- 
cacy, and refinement of expression. In the main, Latin is 
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better suited to describe character than to paint a romantic 
picture or adorn a sentimental tale. Hence, one is agreeably 
pleased to discover in this language a wealth of abstract ex- 
pressions that are sometimes described as the “Roman 
character-words.”’” It may be profitable to analyze several 
such terms if we wish to comprehend the inscrutable pro- 
consul. These specifically Roman qualities reflect a certain 
attitude toward life, reveal a well-defined perspective in 
which the Roman beheld his world and its inhabitants, and 
express principles of conduct especially adapted to a nation 
whose mental habits were predominantly military, legal, and 
political. Among historical figures who bulk large in the 
arena of Roman public life none displayed these traits more 
typically than Cato the Senator who lived in the great days 
of the Republic after the great victories had been won over 
Carthage, while the nation was in the vital process of creat- 
ing the Empire, and before the inertia and inner decay had 
appeared which are the symptoms of that fatal malady of 
states that can find no more worlds to conquer, before Rome 
paid the price of her total and unqualified material success. 
To some these traits may seem to betray the limitations of 
the Roman soul as if devoid of positive spiritual value; to 
others they may appear an exaltation of the material man 
and his earthly nature transcending the limitations of hu- 
man environment and abstracting from his thought those 
elements of reason and virtue which claim kinship with 
divinity. 

Among these traits four must be considered so essential 
to the complete Roman that defect in any one of them might 
properly be regarded as failure to attain a well balanced, 
rightly proportioned character. Perhaps we should name 
virtus first since it proceeds from the inner life, the inner 
man himself." It baffles translation, although one must ac- 
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knowledge that for the finest and most discriminating sense 
there can never be such a thing as translation. It is nearly 
impossible to carry ideas across from one mental region to 
another, preserving their original identity at the same time. 
At best one seeks a similar idea native to its region and cli- 
mate, and clad in the mental garb of its people. However, 
virtus may be described as an active function of man: manli- 
ness, positive courage, individual vigor, and fearlessness. 
Also it involves intellectual power, firmness, and strength. 
It is the essential inherent moral faculty that brings courage 
to meet obstacles with valor. It implies the mental direct- 
ness to perceive and appreciate things as they are, the apt- 
ness and capacity to discern accurately and correctly, to be 
alive to the realities of a situation, even the power of dis- 
crimination so necessary to sound legal judgment and politi- 
cal decision. This word has had an interesting later history 
since it is a part of the classical heritage of the modern 
Romance languages and of English as well which is in great 
part derived from Latin. It emerges in Renaissance Italian 
as virtu, that skill or talent which succeeds and accomplishes 
its purpose, the possession of which aids much in the making 
of the full man, ’uomo universale. The new word reflects a 
prime characteristic of the age with its devotion to material 
ends and its admiration of individual achievement. Thus, 
Cellini displays virtt whether he is designing a superlative 
button for the Pope’s cope or dispatching an enemy with an 
especially deceptive thrust of his dagger. In short, virtn is 
cleverness, and as such represents a profound deterioration 
in basic meaning from its classic original. It is, indeed, a bad 
word or at best amoral as the Princes of Machiavelli who 
applied it. Again this Latin word of strength emerges in 
modern English as virtue in the common sense of right liv- 
ing and good morals of the conventional sort. Virtue is a 
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good word and suggests what is lovely, pleasing, and ami- 
able, even moral perfection, but nonetheless there is still a 
deterioration, for virtue is a weak quality to pit against the 
virtus of Rome, unless we define it on that higher level 
which restores its intrinsic primary classical meaning and 
repeat after Lucilius: 

Virtue, Albinus, is knowing how to set the true price upon the things 

among which we live and move and have our being; virtue is for a 
man to know all true values. Virtue is for a man to appreciate what 
is upright, useful, and honorable, what is bad as well as what is good, 
what is useless, base, and dishonorable. Virtue is to know the end and 
measure of getting. Virtue is to know how to place their true value 
upon riches, to give to honor what is really its due, to be the enemy 
and assailant of bad men and bad morals, but to be the defender of good 
men and good morals, to magnify and wish them well and be their 
friends; and, besides, to hold the good of one’s country first, the good 
of one’s kinsmen next, and one’s own good third and last of all (commoda 
praeterea patriae sibi prima putare, deinde parentum, tertia iam postre- 
maque nostra). 
Consider what a powerful, comprehensive idea this is, and 
we may see that whether it became virta or virtue or re- 
mained virtus depended solely on the ethical direction 
toward which an age inclined. 

Just as no Roman was complete without virtus, none 
could command respect without fortitudo.”. Fortitude is a 
word of which we had heard little for at least a generation 
until its restoration in glory at Corregidor, Bataan, and 
Guadalcanal with consequences for the American soul that 
one can scarcely envision. Our colonial forefathers were 
well acquainted with it and had much experience of it, but 
later it became a less used expression, more often than not 
associated with such unpleasant connotations as attach to 
duty, responsibility, and obligation. But to a Roman without 
fortitudo the individual had not attained the stature of a 
man. This explains why the Roman always walks across the 
pages of history as the grown man, the mature man of af- 
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fairs. He lacks the capriciousness, the adolescent brilliance, 
and the color of the Greek, but one knows exactly where he 
may be found when a tight situation requires him to take 
his stand. The Roman stood his ground and did not abdicate 
his responsibility when other men ran away, seeking solace 
in the mysteries of magic and religion or taking refuge in 
the ivory towers of philosophy and science. That is why the 
great proconsul ruled the world which fell from the nerve- 
less hands of Hellenistic kings. One recalls the strange story 
of Antiochus Epiphanes who was preparing to assail his 
ancient enemy, the Ptolemies of Egypt, when a proconsular 
Roman visited the Syrian camp with a small retinue.” After 
some casual conversation, Antiochus, who had dwelt as a 
hostage in Rome for thirteen years and knew no Roman 
made so long a journey without reason, inquired his pur- 
pose. The answer of Popillius Laenas was curt: The Ro- 
man Senate did not wish the eastern king to attack Egypt. 
Seeking to delay the stubborn Roman, Epiphanes replied 
that he would consider the situation. But forthrightly Popil- 
lius drew a circle round about the king with his stick and 
issued his stern demand: ‘“‘Give your answer before you pass 
this circle.” The king reflected and said: “I am returning to 
Syria.” It became a habit of proconsuls to deal with kings 
and potentates in this manner. I suspect this a poor example 
of fortitude and a better one of self-reliance, but it does re- 
veal the steadfastness and firmness which must be associated 
with the Roman concept. Fortitudo is a passive form of 
courage, harder to display than virtus, since one must pos- 
sess an infinite capacity of patience to face the difficult, dis- 
agreeable, and threat of doubtful outcome for any length 
of time. It enabled the Roman to wear out his opponent 
and stare him out of countenance, even as Popillius drew his 
circle about the Syrian monarch. It made the Roman the 
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most superb defender of the goal-lines of life that all time 
can show. Probably this granite-like quality derived from 
the Roman heritage of close contact with the soil. The pro- 
consuls were mostly members of the country gentry who 
lived on their landed estates and had not drawn root from 
the earth which lends men strength. Showerman says this 
Roman citizen-soldier had ‘“‘the immoveableness of the un- 
changing country.” It gave the Roman his cold, glacial re- 
sistance to impetuosity, impulsiveness, and dangerous en- 
thusiasms. Fortitudo recalled him to reason without which 
no man is fit to rule, without which man fails to recognize 
duty, responsibility, and obligation. 

The third trait of character that must be considered in 
any examination of the Roman mind and spirit is an ex- 
tremely important one because upon it are laid the founda- 
tions of the intellectual life of this great people. It is called 
prudentia but is not quite the same as that somewhat inert 
principle of emotional restraint and mental reservation 
known to us as prudence.* It connotes our idea of prudence 
with significant additions, and more nearly approximates 
that rather intangible thing which we call common-sense, 
whose very existence it has been fashionable to deny re- 
cently in certain smart circles. Probably it is unnecessary to 
remark that the cult of brightness never took hold upon the 
Roman imagination in the great days of the Republic. Of 
course, the Greeks insisted that the Romans had no im- 
agination, but in all fairness the Roman concept of pru- 
dentia provides a point of departure for a very serious 
critique of Greek character. Against this background of 
practical wisdom and hard common-sense, one feels a cer- 
tain inadequacy and futility in the Greek soul, a certain 
fatuousness in such practical concerns as politics and gov- 
ernment which is borne out by the facts of history in the 
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constant bickerings and civil wars between the city-states, 
and the antics of the Athenian democracy in its conduct of 
foreign affairs. The Romans would probably have agreed 
that every people enjoys precisely the sort of government 
that it deserves and would point to the disasters of the 
expeditions against Syracuse, the diffusion of naval and 
military power between Oenophyta and First Coronea, and 
the amazing negligence at Aegospotami as instances of the 
folly of sentimental popular politics. The Romans had 
their disasters also: the Punic wars were filled with them, 
but they had a tendency not to repeat their acts of foolish- 
ness. Beside all this and worse, one suspects in the Greeks 
a certain moral brittleness and some intellectual superfi- 
ciality and shallowness. This was often combined with a 
lack of sympathy and understanding so that the Greek 
inclines to shed responsibility for his fellow-man, a defect 
which helps us to realize why the Greek with all his gifted 
nature could never rule the world. Thus, Lucian in his essay 
on ‘The Dependent Scholar” cries out: ‘‘You are a loose- 
principled, unscrupulous Greek. That is the character we 
Greeks bear; and it serves us right. I see excellent grounds 
for the opinion they (the Romans) have of us.’’* It is true 
that the Roman hardly feels himself to be his brother’s 
keeper, but he is a lawyer who thinks of men in terms of 
human relationship and has a social outlook if not a social 
conscience. However, justice and equity in law lead inevi- 
tably to humanitarian applications of the statutes, and in 
the long run of events the law is a mighty force in the 
amelioration and renovation of society. The Roman had 
humanitarian potentiality, whereas the Greek remains a 
self-centered individualistic humanist. And, as Professor 
Greene has pointed out, humanism and humanitarianism 
are not the same or even necessarily related aspects of hu- 
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manity.” Prudentia, also, signifies some of the shrewdness 
and native wisdom associated with the rustic outlook, for 
even a proconsul was often a farmer who knew that nature 
is moody and uncertain and can be tamed only with fore- 
sight, thrift, and industry. Indeed, it was in the words of 
Cicero naturalis quaedam prudentia: a certain innate level- 
headedness bestowed by nature upon the Latin race. Pru- 
dentia taught him to keep his head in crises and dilemmas, 
to make a cool survey of an emergency with complete lack 
of recklessness, to decide if it were an emergency at all 
and act accordingly, and to take the long view ahead with 
adequate provision for the future. Prudence was also provi- 
dence. Furthermore, it involved the idea of knowing how 
far one can go without doing damage to his cause, the wise, 
statesmanlike attitude of suspended judgment which im- 
plies the power of discrimination and capacity for right se- 
lection, in other words common-sense. Even here, as else- 
where in life, excess leads to defect. The prudent Roman 
is often stubborn and likely to consider himself to be always 
right. He is uncompromising, and, if he yields, it is not be- 
cause he appreciates his opponent but because he perceives 
a weakness in his own position. Idealist critics of the Ro- 
mans may agree it is admirable that the Roman is a hard, 
common-sense business man, but they repeat that he can 
never be more than that, and therein proclaim the tragedy 
of the Roman soul. But the Roman did not worry about 
his critics, mostly Greeks and Orientals. He admitted that 
he was a practical man of the world and knew that the 
world soon fell in a bad way when men of his sort were not 
on hand to manage it. Therefore he made short shrift of 
the visionaries and reformers who were always agitating 
the Greek cities with their utopias and dreams of a new day. 
He enforced the Roman peace; he maintained order under 
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law and got on with the world’s work. The decrees of the 
Senate, the judgments of the praetor, and the commands 
of the proconsul were all reflections of that authority (auc- 
toritas) which is the public will in action and which ex- 
presses the civil prudence of the body politic inherited 
from the authority and wisdom of the fathers (auctoritas 
et prudentia maiorum). 

In the fourth place, no one can omit the quality of gra- 
vitas in any analysis of Roman character.” Indeed, some 
might regard this as the most significant and specifically 
Roman trait of all. Literally the word means weight and 
hence suggests importance and power. But, like the other 
“‘character-words,”’ it is a most difficult abstraction to de- 
fine. This difficulty is enhanced since gravitas has a dual 
aspect. It refers to a certain quality of soul subsisting in 
the inner man, but also to its outward reflection with respect 
to personal appearance and manners. This tendency toward 
the materialization of spiritual elements pervades Roman 
life and thought deeply. It is doubtful that the Roman en- 
tertained or even comprehended the Socratic view of the 
soul as a central focus of personality which lies within our 
power to build for good or ill. The Roman tended to re- 
gard the individual personality as a fragment of society 
moulded by the infinite contacts and experiences of living. 
This was a humanism of human interests and relations 
arising out of the nature of society and the state, a human- 
ism of civic impulse. But Greek and Christian ideas de- 
rived from Platonism imply that man is the architect and 
sovereign of his soul beyond the reach of human laws and 
social conventions. This was a humanism of the self-suffi- 
cient, independent man creating his own spiritual and in- 
tellectual dominion. In truth, one may say that the Roman 
lacked a soul in the Socratic sense,” but possessed a genius, 
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a concept which was as unfamiliar to his Greek contem- 
poraries as to modern men. Perhaps the genius may be de- 
fined as the abstraction of a man’s personal qualities and 
characteristics, combined with such external features as 
would identify him in his proper place in society including 
his offices, military career, relatives, and family traditions. 
It was a material, rather than a spiritual, conception, the 
abstract collective popular opinion concerning a man, ideal- 
ized in the light of what he would like others to think him 
to be. But a man’s genius was never the man himself. It 
could even be so personified and detached from the indi- 
vidual as to suggest a guardian angel or some superlative 
alter ego.” It must now be apparent that every Roman de- 
sired a worthy genius suited to the dignity of a Roman 
citizen. This implied a calm, serious outlook, dignified self- 
respect, and a certain sense of personal worth causing a 
man to take himself seriously. Also it involved a determin- 
ation to live up to a man’s belief in himself, an aristocratic 
ideal above all small conceit. Indeed, the Roman eschewed 
carefully the common, modern confusion between self-respect 
and self-conceit. Said Livy, reflecting upon the Macedonian 
wars: “It was our way in those times in the midst of re- 
verses to wear the countenance of success, and in success to 
keep our souls within bounds.” Such were the qualities of 
gravitas. It was not merely turning a sober, serious, grave 
visage and aspect to life, but something much more deeply 
stirring and ennobling. A proconsul must present the stern 
face of authority to subject peoples as the administrator of 
Roman law and peace, but also he aspired to glory (gloria), 
immortal glory. 

Glory has passed largely from modern life until the very 
expression has become empty of meaning, but to the Roman 
glory was the utmost exaltation to which the aspirations 
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of man might attain. Here the pride in his land and his 
fathers, the fame of his own deeds, civic and military, the 
honor and renown accorded to him are emblazoned in 
that imperishable glory which found fitting expression in 
his own gravitas. Yet even gloria was conceived in essen- 
tially material terms and was recognized with monuments, 
inscriptions, and epitaphs. It reflected the same conceptions 
of immortality that led the Roman to seek a burial-place 
by the road-side or near the market-place so that the record 
and knowledge of him might be preserved in human mem- 
ory. Glory was, for the most part, earthly fame and human 
honor.* Few Romans rose to the noble sentiment which 
Tacitus expressed for his beloved father-in-law, Agricola, 
in the closing words of that great biography: 


To his daughter as to his wife, to the one as father, to the other as 
husband, I enjoin that his memory be reverenced, that they reflect upon 
all his words and deeds, that they embrace the form and figure of his 
spirit rather than of his body, not because I think we should dispense 
with effigies which are fashioned of marble and bronze, but because, 
like the very faces of men, so the likenesses of their faces are but weak 
and mortal, and because only the form of the mind is eternal which 
cannot be preserved in the materials of earth or expressed by the art of 
man, but can live on only in your own lives and deeds. Whatever we 
have loved and admired in Agricola remains and will remain in the 
hearts of men in eternal fame so long as time shall last, though many 
of old who preceded him have fallen into oblivion without glory and 
without renown: The name and fame of Agricola shall survive in time 
to come as it is told and written here.* 


Perhaps this translation is a trifle bold and free, but it may 
reveal the shift in Roman outlook that appears in the first 
century of the Empire with the dawn of Christianity. Glory 
is becoming a spiritual attribute; yet it is not without sig- 
nificance that in the closing lines of the prayer addressed by 
the Son to the Father which recognizes the sovereignty of 
God we hear the words: Thine is the kingdom and the 
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power and the glory (regnum et potestas et gloria). These 
are Roman words whether translated into Latin from the 
Aramaic or the Greek or interpolated at a later date as 
some texts indicate, and the force of them is not apparent 
detached from their Roman background.’ We encounter 
that great transition in the history of ideas where we pass 
from the kingdom and the power and the glory of earthly 
Rome to the kingdom and the power and the glory of the 
city beyond the skies in the other world, from the authority 
of the proconsul to the majesty of God. And with this 
change in perspective emphasis is shifted from the sover- 
eignty of the earthly state or res publica which was a “thing 
of the people’ to the sovereignty of the Heavenly King- 
dom which is the empire or regnum of God. However, to 
the old Roman citizen represented by Scipio in the dia- 
logue of Cicero’s treatise, On the Republic, res publica is 
res populi, and a people is “no mere assembly of men 
brought together in any manner whatsoever, but an assem- 
blage of many, associated by consent to law and by a com- 
munity of interest.’’* To the new Christian subject of the 
later Empire, the only true state is the regnum or realm of 
God whose dominion is a spiritual kingdom reaching into 
the hearts of men and commanding their full faith and 
allegiance. Patriotism ceases to be love of one’s native 
land, respect for law and civil order, and regard for the 
welfare of one’s fellow-citizens. Now it is transformed into 
deference and submission to the will of an almighty God 
which is transmitted to men in this life through the agency 
of the Visible Church, the imperfect counterpart of the 
perfect society that lies on the other side which the mystic 
vision of Bernard of Cluny tried vainly to describe: 


Jerusalem the Golden, With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation Sink heart and voice oppressed: 
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I know not, O I know not, What social joys are there; 
What radiancy of glory, What light beyond compare! 


And when I fain would sing them, My spirit fails and faints, 
And vainly would it image The assembly of the Saints.” 


With the Middle Ages a titanic struggle will arise out of 
men’s divided allegiance between Church and State in the 
political sphere, while in the regions of thought and spirit 
the breach will be completed between the antique man who 
strove for undying earthly glory and unending worldly 
fame and the mediaeval man who renounced the world for 
visions of the radiant timeless glory of God. There is even 
a change in the meaning of eternity itself. It ceases to be 
an endless duration of time in a succession of material 
events conceived in terms of human action and becomes one 
all-embracing, breathless moment without limit or restric- 
tion in which past, present, and future fuse in the divine 
unity beyond considerations of temporal or spatial dimen- 
sion, beyond the mere capacity to retain the past as present 
in a totally present time-unity such as Bergson suggests by 
the conception of durée in our own day. It was the purpose 
of the Roman to rule the world, of the Mediaeval to find 
God. Said Hildebert of LeMans in those astonishing verses 
which undertake to describe God: ‘‘Over all things, under 
all things; outside all, inside all; all within but not included; 
all without but not excluded; above all but not raised over; 
beneath all but not set under; wholly above, presiding; 
wholly beneath, sustaining; wholly without, embracing; 
wholly within, filling.”* Here Infinity and Eternity are 
God. 
II 

Lest we be accused of drawing an idealistic portrait of 
a man who had no ideals, it may be well for us to turn to 
the record of his person revealed by the monuments. I can 
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recommend no more suitable illustration for this purpose 
than the splendid gallery of portraits contained in the Ro- 
man volume of the Phaidon Art Series, a great contribu- 
tion to the history and appreciation of art made through 
the publication of the Oxford University Press.” In these 
Roman Portraits it is apparent immediately that there was 
no such man as the average Roman or the ideal Roman. 
The Romans were a highly individualized people differing 
widely in their physical appearance and presenting great 
variations in emotional quality and intellectual capacity. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the Romans con- 
formed to a common pattern. Not every Roman was a 
proconsul nor was gravitas stamped indelibly upon every 
face. There are administrators and public servants and im- 
molators for the sacrificial rites whose features are charac- 
terized by all the austerity and sublimity of purpose that 
one associates with the noblest aspect of Roman character. 
There is the famous Copenhagen bust of an old lady who 
has the worn but determined countenance of the American 
pioneer mother. One feels that she has known hard work, 
hard times, suffering, and disappointment; yet an inherent 
kindliness of spirit and human sympathy shines through 
the tired and rugged outlines of her face, suggesting the 
solid strength of Grant Wood’s “American Gothic.” In 
general, one does perceive a certain heavy, massive, almost 
craggy impression of power recurring in the Roman statu- 
ary, combined with much unevenness of line and irregular- 
ity of feature. We may assume that it was only the more 
successful citizen whose genius could include a monument 
among his social insignia. Consequently the gallery must 
be filled with the likenesses of lawyers, businessmen such 
as traders (negotiatores) and tax-collectors (publicant), 
officials of the civil service, military officers and engineers 
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with their wives and children. Much of the sculptured rec- 
ord falls within the period of the last century of the Re- 
public and the first century or two of the Empire, and thus 
does not represent with certainty the Roman of the great 
days of the Punic wars. Greek influences and Oriental slav- 
ery must have already done much toward the importation of 
urbane manners and sophisticated tastes which the mazores 
would not have approved. Roman conservatism yielded re- 
luctantly to these foreign cultural elements. This was typi- 
fied by the hostility of the elder Cato to the insidious 
Greek learning and the hateful remnants of Carthaginian 
political and economic power. Yet it is told of Cato, who 
is commonly depicted as a one hundred per cent Roman of 
the old school, that late in life, recognizing that changing 
times bring new habits and attitudes toward life, he began 
the study of Greek in the company of his grandsons, This 
must not be taken to mean, however, that Cato had come to 
accept the Greek cultural outlook. Cato was a practical 
Roman, devoted to the ancestors and the republic and to 
the old ways. Since a Roman proconsul must know Greek 
to administer a province filled with Greeks, one learned 
the Greek language in the same spirit of advantage and 
necessity with which he destroyed the city of Carthage. 
Nevertheless the broad fact in the history of civilization 
remains true that the Greek poets and philosophers had 
begun their cultural conquest of their masters. It is also 
true that the ordinary Roman did not like the Greeks and 
Orientals, and, although racial fusion was beginning at the 
lower levels of society, the sort of man who enjoyed a 
statue may have remained predominantly Roman well into 
the first century of the Empire. This suggestion should be 
qualified by reference to a remark of the late Professor 
Tenney Frank of Johns Hopkins, an outstanding authority 
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on the racial causes for the decline of Roman civilization, 
who has said that old Rome had ceased to exist by the end 
of the first century of the present era and added: 

If Scipio could have risen in Domitian’s day to see his native city, 
he would have found stately marble temples and palaces in the place 
of huts, but the features of the new Romans would have amazed him. 
The crowd of the Forum would have resembled the populace he once 
saw at Pergamum and the senators would have differed little from 


the people on the streets. One has but to imagine the shade of Wash- 
ington parading the Bowery.*! 


The tricky, facile Greek remained an object of distaste and 
dislike from Cato to Juvenal. The Roman distrusted his 
disingenuous, ingratiating smile and his flippant, facetious 
repartee. Greek Jevitas was utterly offensive to the Roman 
spirit of gravitas. Likewise, the Roman hated and despised 
the servile Orientals whom Juvenal denounced in his Third 
Satire: 


Long since, the stream that wanton Syria laves 
Has disembogued its filth in Tiber’s waves, 

Its language, arts; o’erwhelmed us with the scum 
Of Antioch’s streets, its minstrel, harp, and drum. 
Hie to the Circus! ye who pant to prove 

A barbarous mistress, an outlandish love; 

Hie to the Circus! there in crowds they stand, 
Tires on their head and timbrels in their hand.” 


Despite his racial and cultural antipathies the Roman re- 
tained his gift of human understanding. There are smiling 
Roman faces, faces lit with humor and controlled amuse- 
ment, and faces filled with the sadness of man’s mortality. 
There is the courage of the pagan world resigned to fate, 
but determined to carry on. There are young men eager to 
assume life’s burdens, not altogether weaned from the spirit 
of play—but there are no Greek athletes among them. 
Some women appear more competent than comely; others 
are pretty, possibly a bit silly. There is even the eternal 
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freshman among them, a young lady named Minatia Polla, 
who has doubtless joined her literary society. And the Ro- 
man infant has the same speculative pre-occupation—per- 
haps with his toes which we cannot see in his portrait— 
that has characterized all the babies of the world from the 
beginning of time. The Roman faces of the Phaidon gallery 
in their direct revealing frankness are filled with intrinsic 
humanity so that one feels he has met them all before in 
his own experience of life. 

Whether or not one regards the notion of a Zeitgeist and 
a V olkgeist as the product of folk lore, imagination, or sheer 
superstition, it is dificult to escape the conclusion that in 
the life of every people and of every nation history presents 
as objective fact some brief period of time in which the 
native genius of a race displays its ideal qualities in a pe- 
culiarly intensified and impressive manner. To me this 
summit of Roman greatness emerges during the Second 
Punic War when the survival of the republic swayed in 
precarious balance. Similarly I seem to discern the highest 
pinnacle of the North American republic raised over the 
four terrible years of crisis in the Civil War during which 
the life energies of this people were concentrated in a 
unique degree. Therefore, it is to the Scipios, not to the 
Caesars, that we must look for our most ideal expression 
of the supreme traits of Roman character. Cicero realizes 
this truth when he turns to the soul of Scipio for a revela- 
tion of the political genius of Rome and a prophecy of her 
future greatness in that strange mystic vision of the De Re 
Publica which is known to letters as Scipio’s Dream (somni- 
um Scipionis). It is Africanus rather than Augustus who 
establishes the criterion of the Roman genius.* Even Cato 
is a little late to represent the most perfect type of citizen, 
to say nothing of Cicero with his nostalgic yearning over 
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the half-forgotten memories of a day that had passed. The 
power and glory of the republican heroes of the olden time 
was a very different thing from the pomp and circumstance 
of the deified emperors of the new order. When we view 
the veritable figures of history in the Phaidon gallery and 
attempt to discern in their visages the noblest traits of tra- 
ditional Roman character, we are beset with several diffi- 
culties. They are men of the new time and bear the neoteric 
stamp; they may be represented in an idealized manner; 
and in many cases they may be the victims of false attribu- 
tion. For many years a late bust of an anonymous priest of 
' Isis was accepted as the likeness of Scipio. However, one 
feels that he faces the actual Cicero, and senses that this 
man had pride of soul and power of intellect, had known 
desolating failure and transient success, had glimpsed the 
glory briefly to which he aspired and which posterity has 
granted him. The bronze Caesar of the Museo Nazionale 
at Rome must be Caesar. Surely no man who has ever lived 
can have remotely resembled him. Such is the impression 
one derives as he studies the knit brows, the brooding mel- 
ancholy, and the barest suggestion of a smile commingled 
of the irony of greatness and compassion for a subject 
world. The Capitoline Augustus suggests by its symmetry 
of feature and chilly aspect the selfless energy, driving pur- 
pose, and calm decision of the world’s greatest adminis- 
trator and statesman, the founder of the Principate, who 
transformed the Republic into an Empire. Finally in the 
lengthening twilight that Rome spread across the centuries 
one falls beneath the enchantment of the youthful Marcus 
Aurelius. His face is already shaded among the purple 
shadows in that dusk of the pagan soul, prefigured by the 
great Latin elegists. In this ineffable face one is overcome 
by a sweet sorrow and gentle sadness, a delicate sentiment 
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and fragile beauty, a reminiscence of past glory and wistful 
resignation to the present. Like notes of ghostly music re- 
ceding amid the deepening shades of antiquity’s evening 
never to return, one recalls the hopeless lines of Catullus: 

The suns can westward sink again to rise 

But we, extinguished once our tiny light, 

Perforce shall slumber through one lasting night :*4 
This is an Evening Face of Youth and not like anything 
else on earth. It was the Greek youth who showed to the 
world a bright and shining Morning Face. This youth of 
late Rome has much of the Vergilian mood of mortality 
that rises “‘from souls touched by the sadness of others’ 
lives,” for Henry Osborn Taylor has remarked with much 
beauty that it was Vergil who voiced the saddened grandeur 
of the pagan heart. “His nature held pity for life’s pitiful- 
ness, sympathy for its sadness, love for its loveliness, and 
proud hope for all the happiness and power that the im- 
perial era had in store.’’ The final Vergilian feeling was 
real love and pity.® But this path carries us toward the 
Christian Middle Ages, and this mood has no common de- 
nominator with Scipio. In the meantime, the hope and an- 
ticipation of Vergil had been realized and already grown 
dim by the time of Aurelius. Still nearly all these faces re- 
veal in some measure those civic and social virtues cherished 
in an earlier day. 

Among these authentic generic traits that distinguish the 
patriotic, public-spirited Roman statesman are humanitas 
and liberalitas.* Neither of these expressions mean pre- 
cisely the same as our present concepts of humanity and 
liberality. Humanitas is not Renaissance humanism which 
represented a catholic interest in man and all his works 
turned to selfish purposes, nor is it modern humanitarianism 
with its sentimental kindness that occasionally defeats the 
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better interests of its beneficiaries. Rather it is a construc- 
tively co-operative attitude of right regard and interest in 
all things human reflecting that detached consideration for 
others upon which genuine social understanding depends. 
Humanitas is the recognition of essential humanity and 
intrinsic human nature. Such an understanding perceives 
man for what he is and renders him his due, and in this 
respect is not far removed from justice; yet it involves also 
that inner feeling for humanity that senses human defects 
and allows for them. It is here that the spirit of human 
kindness and philanthropy enters the concept and opens the 
way for the Christian humanitarian love of man. Besides, 
humanitas touches the realm of art and taste, and connotes 
those elements of refinement and culture that mark the 
civilized man, something at once more genuine and less 
precious than the elegance and politeness that characterize 
urbanitas and the urbane man. And there has been a tend- 
ency to mistake urbanity for humanity. Similarly, liberalitas 
is not the public manifestation of generosity to win per- 
sonal reputation and esteem that Machiavelli considers in 
his sixteenth chapter of The Prince, concerning liberality 
and meanness. It is not the selfish sort of liberality that is 
adopted from ulterior motives of policy, but the inherent 
nobility of character that enables one to give something 
of value to another and feel that by so doing he has con- 
tributed to his own spiritual enlargement. Closely related 
are the traits of benevolentia and clementia. Benevolence is 
really an aspect of humanity, agreeable to men whose minds 
are accustomed to law and justice. It reflects an ability to 
appreciate the human angle or equation, breadth of sym- 
pathy, and kindly regard for others. Benevolence is the trait 
of people who have the capacity to. measure men, and in- 
cludes a mental habit that inclines men to think well of the 
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world in general. Clemency carries us beyond the realm of 
mere equity and implies a mercy beyond the strict and rigid 
requirements of law. It was a quality to be employed with 
discrimination but appreciated to the full among a nation 
of lawyers when applied with wisdom and moderation. 
Lastly we may observe modestia and magnificentia. The 
former includes much more than our narrow modern con- 
ception of modesty. It is, indeed, temperance, moderation, 
good practical judgment, especially in matters of taste and 
conduct. Like gravitas, it reflects an appearance one would 
exhibit before others, avoiding all boastfulness and extrava- 
gance of manner. But it must not be confused with Christian 
humility, for it is highly self-regarding despite its unassum- 
ing presence, respect for authority, and observance of cus- 
tom. Again it is balance, proportion, ‘“‘the golden mean” 
(aurea mediocritas) applied to conduct and manners. No 
trait is more specifically Roman than magnificence, but 
again the meaning turns on inner significance, not outer 
form and expression. Magnificence in the citizen and states- 
man was never dazzling display either of personal riches 
and adornment or of intellectual subtlety and profundity, 
but it was highmindedness, loftiness of thought and char- 
acter, splendor of mind, and grandeur of spiritual aspira- 
tion. 

Indeed, the true greatness in the structure of the Roman 
soul consists in a kind of spiritual grandeur which one per- 
ceives rather than understands. However, after this some- 
what extended exploration of the intellectual and moral 
regions in which the great proconsul had his being, we real- 
ize that he belongs to an entirely different historical dimen- 
sion than contemporary men of the modern world. Friedell 
had grasped the essential truth of the matter when he 
warned us that “pre-Christian peoples—let us not harbor 
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any delusions about that—are in the ultimate depths of their 
soul unintelligible to us—and a hopeless gulf separates us 
from Antiquity.” Consequently we see that the modern 
passion for drawing superficial parallels between our own 
time and the ancient world is a vacant and fruitless pas- 
_ time.“ Yet one is constantly posed with the query: How 
would the Roman and his civilization stand against the 
modern background? It may be answered that even if we 
accept the view that he lacked creative and inventive genius, 
which is far from proved, he had admittedly great native 
capacity for adaptation. On the military side the First and 
Second Punic Wars provided an arena and testing-ground 
of the human spirit that can sustain any comparison with 
the First and Second World Wars. These wars average in 
length twenty years each: First Punic 264-41 B.C.; Second 
Punic 218-201 B.C. They were the world wars of their 
day, fought on many fronts with immense destruction of 
life and property. At Cannae in 216 it is estimated that 
Hannibal slaughtered not less than fifty thousand men with 
an additional ten thousand taken prisoners, representing, 
with the missing, losses of some sixty-five thousand out of 
a total army numbering nearly eighty thousand men. These 
young men, the flower of Roman youth, were killed in hand- 
to-hand fighting—a heavy afternoon’s work even in this 
age of dive-bombers and machine-guns. It is a busy day on 
the Russian front before Stalingrad which reports five 
thousand Nazi casualties. Yet report has it that during 
those terrible days when Hannibal stood within sight of 
the walls of Rome, the brokers in the Forum were bidding 
up the real-éstate upon which the Carthaginian army was 
standing. In very truth, shattered by these grievous wounds 
Rome was compelled to contract her efforts until a new 
generation of heroes was ready to face the foe. Nonethe- 
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less, during these fateful years after Cannae (215-208 
B.C.) the Romans managed to maintain successful sieges 
of Syracuse, Capua, and ‘Tarentum, to ward off the treacher- 
ous stab-in-the-back of the Macedonian king known in his- 
tory as the First Macedonian War, to conduct a protracted 
campaign in Spain, to hold off the terrific Hannibal himself 
in Italy, and to defeat at the Metaurus river the effort of 
Hasdrubal to effect a junction with Hannibal. To all this 
it will be replied that admittedly the Roman had surpassing 
gifts in the military art as practiced in his day, whereas our 
genius consists in scientific achievement. I shall not discuss 
the competence of the Romans as engineers and architects. 
The modern engineer and architect knows full well that 
competence, and its record is written across the face of the 
Mediterranean world in the ruins of forum and basilica, 
of arch and palace, of circus and theatre, of the forts of 
the limes, and of roads and aqueducts ofttimes still largely 
intact, all scattered from the frontiers of Scotland to the 
edge of the Sahara and from Spain to Syria. And I cannot 
forbear to repeat the question of a great classical scholar 
who once asked what modern man could truly believe that 
a mind of the acuteness and curiosity of a Cicero would not 
master, within the space of a few short months, the major 
advances in thought and the technique of living attained dur- 
ing the two thousand years that separate him from us. Bar- 
barian Japanese fly airplanes and drive tanks. Is there rea- 
son to believe great, adventurous Caesar could not have 
learned these arts? 

As for the fields of politics and law in which Rome made 
her supreme contribution, we have observed the character- 
istic governing institution of the Republic which has been 
defined as an “affair of the people,” but organized in an 
essentially representative manner, so that the conduct of 
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affairs rested in the hands of men of prestige and proved 
ability. These were the men who constituted the Roman 
Senate, the embodiment of the patres or fathers, and the 
assemblage of kings which confounded the Greeks. Their 
constitutional position was vague and uncertain, and de- 
pended in the final test upon successful performance of their 
function of government, so that the British scholar Pelham 
_has remarked aptly that ‘tthe Roman Senate forfeited its 
right to govern when it ceased to govern well.” Judged by 
these standards, the modern dictatorships would not have 
recommended themselves to the great proconsul. He would 
have scorned their cruel, selfish, tactless, arbitrary, unen- 
lightened exercise of power that overbalances any inherent 
efficiency or mobility in action. No responsible Roman 
statesman would have based the cornerstone of his empire 
on the principle of injustice toward subject peoples. But I 
doubt also that modern democracies would have recom- 
mended themselves in all respects to the great proconsul. 
He would have rejected their sentimental popular politics 
and demagogic appeals, the grandstand cheer-leader meth- 
ods of radio and cinema propaganda, and the often unin- 
formed leadership with its false standards of value. No 
responsible Roman statesman would have been so pre- 
occupied with social reform that he neglected the national 
security. Lastly, greater than the Senate itself was the Law. 
Law was the true sovereign which guaranteed the rights of 
groups and of individuals and defined their duties and ob- 
ligations to the State. Law opposed the anarchy of the in- 
dividual run wild which insists upon arbitrary right and in 
which liberty has become license. Similarly the great pro- 
consul would repudiate the socialistic doctrine of arbitrary 
unrestrained power in the State, and, again, he would re- 
pudiate the current paternalistic doctrine of advantages, 
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benefits, and conveniences, commonly confused with democ- 
racy, in which it has become the function of the State to 
minister to the comforts of its citizens. The Law, not the 
State, was the citadel of Roman sovereignty. The Law of | 
the Republic, as the mores of the Fathers in an earlier day, _ 
was the fountain-head of Justice, and it was the purpose of 
a State to dispense Justice to its citizens. The Republic was 
a moral and legal State. The Law gave and the Law took 
away. The Roman citizen received benefits but he owed ob- 
ligations, and the obligation was uppermost. If the modern 
American in his hour of trial will search his own heart in 
the light of Rome’s experience with her centuries of blood, 
sweat, and tears, he will give thanks for the avoidance of 
many of her errors but also he will find that there is still 
much to learn if he is to administer or help in the adminis- 
tration of a regenerated world under a true pax christiana 
wherein the brotherhood of man shall be realized after the 
present tragedy has been resolved. At his best the great 
proconsul had the power of government in supreme degree, 
and from his record of statecraft and books of Law he can 
still teach us much that will aid in the mastery of the politi- 
cal art if we but turn to him with the same desire of learn- 
ing that inspired the Founding Fathers of our own great 
Republic.“ It will be our first lesson to understand that 
without character and intelligence no people is fit to rule 
either itself or others, that no people can continue to entrust 
its government to the witless without disaster, and that no 
people can commit its national fortunes and destiny in safety 
to the applause of a single man. I shall close with a word 
from one of Britain’s great poets of empire who wrote 
when she flourished mightily upon the sea and upon the 
land. Lord Macaulay knew the great proconsul, as, indeed, 
the Nineteenth Century did far better than the Twentieth, 
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and read his mind well when he sang in the Lays of Ancient 
Rome: 


To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his Gods? 


FLoyp SEYWARD LEAR. 
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Charles Howard MclIlwain (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936), 
pp. 168-198. 
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R. W. Livingstone, Greek Ideals and Modern Life (Oxford: Clarendon, 
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SLucilius, Satirarum reliquiae, 1, i-xiii, following the beautiful transla- 
tion in Showerman, of. cit., I, 86-87. 
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17See T. R. Glover, of. cit., pp. 88-89, who narrates this incident. 

18See J. S. Plumpe, Class. Jour., XXXVI (1941), 284-85, on relation of 
prudentia and sapientia. 

19Cf, John Jay Chapman, Lucian, Plato and Greek Morals (Bosten: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1931), p. 72. 

20W. C. Greene, The Achievement of Greece (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1924), pp. 214-15. 

21Tenney Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman Republic [Sather 
Classical Lectures, Vol. VII] (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
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ford, Clarendon, 1923), pp. 75-77. 
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Harrap, 1929), pp. 151-162. 
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*7See Bernard of Cluny (Morlas, Morlaix), De Contemptu Mundi, lines 
77-78, in Part VII, p. 15, of Hortus Conclusus (Washington: St. Albans 
Press, 1936). 

*8Cf. Henry Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1936), pp. 282-83. 

*°See Roman Portraits [Phaidon Edition] (New York: Oxford University 
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3°Grant Showerman, of. cit., I, 101, 105. 
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Quoted by permission of Henry Holt and Co. Also see G. Showerman, of. 
cit., I, 136-141. 

3 Juvenal, Saturae (trans. by Gifford), lines 99-106. 

33E. M. Sanford, The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times (New 
York: Ronald, 1939), p. 345: “Of all Roman generals of the Republican 
period, Scipio was most like Alexander in his military’ genius and in his 
conviction of his own great destiny. Yet like the other members of his notable 


_. “family, he made no attempt to substitute his personal power for the authority 


of the Romar Senate and people, though his exploits won him the title of 
Maximus.” Quoted by permission of the The Ronald Press. 

34Catullus, Carmina (trans. by Burton), v, 4-6. 

Henry Osborn Taylor, The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages 
(New York: Macmillan, 1929), p. 29. Cf. W. C. Greene, The Achievement 
of Rome (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933), pp. 353-55. 

36For humanitas and related concepts, see F. Schulz, of. cit., pp. 189-222. 

37Egon Friedell, A Cultural History of the Modern Age (New York: 
Knopf, 1931), II, 343-44. 

38Historical parallels are often analogies which may corroborate in 
association with other demonstrable facts but are indecisive or misleading 
when considered in isolation. For a conservative and interesting use of this 
sort of evidence, see H. J. Haskell, The New Deal in Old Rome (New York: 
Knopf, 1939). 

39These statistics are based on M. L. W. Laistner, 4 Survey of Ancient 
History (New York: Heath, 1929), p. 404, whose scholarship is notably 
accurate. At the Trebia river only 10,000 out of 40,000 Romans escaped, and 
at Lake Trasimene not more than 10,000 out of 35,000 returned to Rome 
(Laistner, pp. 402-403). 

On September 24, 1942, the 31st day of the battle before Stalingrad, the 
United Press reported that the Germans had lost more than 5,000 men in 
the preceding three days in what it designated “one of the bloodiest engage- 
ments in history,” and on October 5th, the 42nd day of the battle, Moscow 
dispatches reported that “the Russians were killing more than 4,000 Germans 
a day.” On October 9th, the 46th day, the United Press again reported 4,000 
Nazis killed in “the record blood sacrifice in one of history’s greatest battles.” 
On October 19th, the 56th day, a Soviet communique reported 2,500 Nazis 
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C. J. Hayes, A Brief History of the Great War (New York: Macmillan, 
1920), p. 155, states that probably 300,000 German soldiers must be num- 
bered as killed, wounded or captured in the battles before Verdun between 
February and July, 1916. : 

ysadiraes to official reports, at Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863, the Union loss 
was 3,072 killed, 14,497 wounded, and 5,434 missing—an aggregate loss of 
23,003 out of about 88,000 effective men: the Confederate loss was 2,592 
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killed, 12,709 wounded, and 5,150 missing—an aggregate loss of 20,451 out 
of about 73,000 effective men. 

Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, The Real War, 1914 to 1918 (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1930), p. 214, observes that time in the military sense has been trans- 
formed in modern warfare, so that battles now extend over periods of weeks 
and even months whereas in earlier times they lasted only a matter of hours 
or days. Likewise, I would add that space in the military sense has been 
extended, so that battles are no longer identified with specific localities or 
limited natural features but have become battles of nations and even con- 
tinents. Indeed, a series of military operations, once called campaigns, are 
now designated battles. Military perspective, temporal and spatial, has 
changed. Nevertheless, the statistics do not seem to reveal a necessarily 
greater destruction in modern warfare but fundamental changes in the cir- 
cumstances and processes of destruction, indicating a probably higher de- 
structive potentiality. Comparisons cannot be made in the absolute but are 
relative to the established conditions of a given time. 

40See C. H. Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West 
(New York: Macmillan, 1932), p. 111, who notes that a true republic must 
exist under bond of law (vinculum iuris) and cannot be under the domina- 
tion of the multitude (the mass-man of Ralph Adams Cram), unless re- 
strained by consent to law, because such a multitude may be “as much a 
tyrant as if it were one man, and even more horrid.” This view is based on 
Scipio’s definition of a republic in Cicero, De Re Publica, iii, 31-33. Also 
in De Re Publica, iii, 22, Cicero defines further that “True law is right 
reason consonant with nature, diffused among all men, constant, eternal.” 

41For classical influences upon American republican institutions, see 
G. Chinard, “Polybius and the American Constitution,’ Journal of the 
History of Ideas, I (1940), 38-58. 
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THE MIDDLE AGES: THE APPROACH 
TO THE TRUCE OF GOD. 


HE more than one thousand years from Constantine’s 

reign until the close of the Hundred Years’ War re- 

cords the decline of the nationalism of Rome, and the rise 

_ of Christian Civilization throughout Western Europe, and 

finally the return to nationalism. This long period of history 

cannot be represented as a period of peace but as one seek- 

ing peace, seeking limitation as to just cause in war and, with 
it, limitation consistent with the just peace. 

The races of Western Europe were as diverse as they are 
today. They were as vigorous. Their primitive instincts for 
war had by no means disappeared. Their militant claim for 

* justice and right was never silent. It was persistent. Feudal 
society sought to create order but often failed within itself. 
Still the story is one of creative and courageous continuity. 
When the invaders from beyond the Alps had been held in 
check, and the Saracens’ thrust driven back to southern 
Spain and to Africa, there prevailed probably the longest 
period of continued progress, invention, and development 
our history reveals. 

From the beginning of the ninth century well on to the 
close of the fourteenth century, Christian civilization with 
its architecture and its art came into completeness, slowly, 
steadily, and surely. Increasing because of like understand- 
ing of values and undertakings common to all the people, it 
erew up in many regions separate and remote from each 
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other. Each region had its local nature, but an all-pervading 
clarity of purpose gave to each a similar directness. As one 
innovation, expressing form more beautifully or function 
more correctly, was completed in one region, it soon became 
inspiration to another region. They interacted by their cre- 
ative suggestion, one upon another, bringing new advances 
constantly into the architecture of the early Middle Ages. 
With them came the enthusiasm which noble work engenders, 
an enthusiasm which extended throughout all Western 
Europe through the twelfth century and continued on to cul- 
minate in the glories of the Gothic of the thirteenth century. 

We must recall once more that these years were not of 
all-pervading peace and quiet. Medieval architecture and 
art came by men and material and not by magic. The times 
were rich with rivalries of small and diverse type, contro- 
versies rather than wars, but not without casualties. These 
controversies were frankly recognized and justice was 
sought. The search for the just peace continued. I feel that 
it was because the progress and creative construction 
were paralleled by continual Christian effort to promote jus- 
tice and to establish peace, that the devastation of war was 
avoided and that races never rose in fury against races with- 
in the boundaries of Christian Europe. 

The history of the architecture of the Middle Ages has 
its beginning in the Rome of Constantine’s time. The struc- 
tural science of Rome remained the major influence for 
many years, and its strength, though in ruin, influenced by 
example the forms of the Romanesque. Even as Rome left 
to the succeeding ages its influence in architecture, so, too, it 
had suggested inquiry as to causes of war, though that in- 
quiry was little recognized, and certainly played no part in 
the political history of the empire. In the first century B.C., 
Cicero had voiced opinion as to just causes for war. His 
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opinion was that war to be a just war should be waged for 
defense or for revenge, and be accompanied by formal de- 
claration. In the four centuries which elapsed from Cicero to 
Constantine, the Roman Empire did not avoid war, but by 
war became more extended. Defense was little indicated as 
necessary cause to begin war. The boundaries widened until 
after the reign of Trajan, and then began to shrink. Decay 
from within, rather than attack from without, continued 
after Trajan until it reached the dismal state which fol- 
lowed Diocletian’s retirement and resulted in six rulers, 
three in the West and three in the East. Out of the wars 
which these rulers waged against each other Constantine 
emerged sole emperor of both Rome in the West and Rome 
in the East. As Constantine came to the last battle of his 
campaign for the mastery of the empire in the West, history 
records his vision of the symbol of the cross, high in the 
heavens, and bearing the legend “In hoc signo vinces.” In 
the sign of the cross his victory was won. His first official 
edict after that victory was to grant tolerance to Christians 
and to the Christian Church throughout his empire. This 
act of 312 A.D. marked the beginning of more than a mil- 
lennium of Christian progress which was to extend through- 
out all Western Europe. 

Within a few years the early Christian churches of Rome 
were built and in a few more years Constantine chose the 
Greek city of Byzantium as his capital, leaving Rome in the 
West to decline amid invasion and decay. From the City of 
Rome, which for centuries had seemed to be eternal, Hono- 
rius, emperor in the West, took refuge in Ravenna. When 
Rome fell to the barbarian, Ravenna carried on the torch 
of classic culture under Christian canons. From that center 
for the next three centuries spread the forms which were 
to create the architecture and art of the Romanesque in 
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Italy and to influence to a great degree the churches of Spain 
and France. 

The period of the rise of Ravenna and the decline of 
Rome was contemporary with the writings of Saint Augus- 
tine. From those writings comes the earnest inquiry as to 
what is just war and what can be just peace. As to war, Saint 
Augustine held that failure of a city or nation to chastise its 
subjects for a wrongful act was cause to enter war to avenge 
the injustice; and equally true as a just cause of war was 
failure to restore that which had been taken unjustly. The 
just peace should follow when these punishments have been 
meted out in the first case, or the restoration has been made 
in the second case. Revenge does not appear in Saint Au- 
gustine’s philosophy of war, as it did appear in Cicero’s. 

Two centuries after Saint Augustine the Christian posi- 
tion as to just war is confirmed by the Bishop of Seville, 
Isidore, with the addition of another just cause, that of in- 
vasion of territory, a defensive war. Possibly Isidore was 
more clear in refuting Cicero’s purpose of revenge. He held 
that anger and fury are causes of unjust wars, implying that 
the just war must have valid reason. 

With the opinions as to just war, we find the early church- 
men expressing equally clear and simple opinions as to jus- 
tice. Their opinion was that “justice is a quality of the will of 
God.” From an old document, Professor A. T. Carlyle gives 
us this translation: “It is the Divine will which gives to each 
man his Jus (strict law), for it is the good and beneficial 
Creator who grants to men to seek to hold, and to use what 
they need, and it is He who commands men to give such 
things to each other and forbids men to hinder their fellows 
from enjoying them.” It is upon such a foundation the early 
Middle Ages strove to build a civilization which would be 
consistently Christian. This was the background of the 
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building of Western Europe throughout the five centuries 

from Constantine’s time until the ninth century. Churches 

_were built throughout northern Italy, northern and central 
Spain, throughout France and the Rhineland and England. 
They were small but strong. They were somewhat similar 
to the round arched forms remaining from Roman ruins 
spread over these countries. They were many rather than 
few, and were centers from which civilization could become 
stronger. 

In Italy invasion by the Langobards interrupted progress 
throughout the latter part of the eighth century as in Spain 

-and southern France the Saracen invasion had interrupted 
progress in the early part of that century. In Italy the 
Langobards built their capitol at Pavia, accepted Christi- 
anity, and became valiant defenders of the faith as well as 
able builders. The Saracens were defeated by the French 
under Charles Martel, driven to the south of Spain, and 
never again became a menace to medieval life. Even as 
today Christian Europe seeks shelter underground, so at 

* Arles and at Montmajour, St. Trophime led his parishion- 
ers to the caves until the Saracens were driven out. Cen- 
turies later the church of St. Trophime became glorious in 
its beauty. 

As the tenth century was reached, Western Europe en- 
tered a period in which a Christian culture, which had sus- 
tained itself well, could emerge from its dark ages with con- 
victions more clear and capable of cementing unity of pur- 
pose. To reach such unity while all were engaged in build- 
ing with enthusiasm and joy, a system of law or procedure 
for public order became a real need. Invasion and its con- 
sequences had interrupted the slowly maturing pattern of 
government. The last of the invasions was that of the Nor- 
mans in the ninth century, when they spread ruin over north- 
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western France, and its effects extended throughout all that 
land. The need for mutual protection, the need of the weak 
for the help of the strong and the need of the strong for 
the help and assistance of the weak, brought into being the — 
feudal system and established the feudal society. Its founda-_ 
tion was that of loyalty one to the other. It consisted of a 
group of customs embracing the political and the economic 
side of life. It was a system of personal relationship, in- 
volving land holding, military defense, and justice. 

Of the feudal system, Carlyle writes, “‘Human life in its 
deepest and largest terms cannot be lived on principles of 
utility and contract. Whether in the family or in the nation 
the actual working of human life is impossible without ‘the 
sense of loyalty and devotion.”’ Feudalism’s first principle 
was that of personal loyalty and devotion. This was sup- 
ported by a mutual bargain, a contract. They appear con- 
tradictory, but as a working system feudalism was fair; 
the vassal agreed to certain duties and was bound only on 
the condition that the feudal lord performed his obligation 
to the vassal. The principle was one of mutual obligation 
and justice. It was completely a Christian conception and 
the antithesis of monarchy, either absolute or autocratic. 
Over and above the mutual contract of service and loyalty 
there was the principle of justice as it came from the earlier 
Christian writers; that authority—political authority—was 
derived from God. Its duty was maintenance of justice; and 
justice was the will of God. 

The feudal system prevailed until beyond the thirteenth 
century. It was the manner of political authority throughout 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. During these centuries 
the power of achievement of the people was great indeed. 
The reality of the constructive mind at work is revealed in 
all the countries of Western Europe. Everywhere appears 
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the expression of increasing skill to create noble works. The 
churches of Lombardy, France, Spain, or England are vig- 
orous works, impressive by their adequacy and abundant 
power. This is the quality in the cloisters of Le Puy, the 
nave of Mainz, the choir of Durham, the apse of Salamanca, 
and the portals of St. Trophime at Arles. The eleventh and 
the twelfth centuries mark a glorious period of transition, a 
period of action. Expressive as was the work at Santiago 
de Compostella and at St. Sernin, Toulouse, the glories of 
St. Gilles, and of the West Front of Chartres go further in 
complete revelation of religious allegories. In this civiliza- 
' tion, intense in creative imagination, powerful in expressive 
masonry showing permanence of purpose, living under a sys- 
tem of loyalty and devotion cemented by justice, I think we 
can find human qualities of lasting value. Possibly in this 
civilization of the later Middle Ages lies pattern, long dis- 
carded, yet prophetic, for the post-war world after this war, 
when the problems of the just peace shall be pressing. 
Again we must recall that the Middle Ages were not 
without controversies, not all peace and quiet. Feudalism 
was not without its failures. First among these was that the 
military part of the contract between vassal and lord led 
to many and diverse problems, not the least of which was 
its use in private quarrels. These controversies and contests 
became frequent and defeated the principles of justice. Once 
more the opinions of the just war and the just peace par- 
allel the progress of the age. Concerning the just war, a 
new interpretation appears at the Council of Clermont near 
the close of the eleventh century. This council included, as 
a just war, a war waged against the infidel. Saint Augustine’s 
causes for war were just and reasonable. Saint Isidore ex- 
tended them only to include invasion of a people’s territory 
by the enemy, but also limited them as to anger or fury. 
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Such causes he held to be unjust. So the inclusion of wars 
against the infidel among the wars which had just cause was 
politic. Its purpose was to give sanction to the Crusades, 
those six religious wars which depleted Western Europe of | 
its strength and accomplished little. The same Council of © 
Clermont sought to find a way to feudal peace. One solu- 
tion was the holy war, the Crusade, whereby the more gal- 
lant fight-loving men of Europe might honorably withdraw 
from local feuds to foreign wars. The other solution was 
to set up a practical procedure of peace at home among 
those who remained. This solution was the Truce of God. 

The plans of peace in the earlier centuries had been the 
Church’s peace, whose penalty had been penance, and later 
the Peace of God, which created sanctions for protection 
of persons, property, and animals, particularly of the prop- 
erty of the Church. The penalties under the Peace of God 
were restoration and penance and, in cases of extreme dis- 
cipline, excommunication from the church. Lawlessness had 
not been eliminated entirely by either of these means to 
peace. 

Both the Peace of the Church and the Peace of God 
proved inadequate for the problems of the twelfth century. 
They were followed by the Truce of God. The Truce of 
God, confirmed at Clermont in 1095, had its origin in Nor- 
mandy at the City of Caen some years before. It declared 
permanent peace for all churches and their grounds, the 
monks, clerks, and chattels, all women, pilgrims, merchants 
and their servants, cattle and horses, and men at work in 
the fields. For all others, truce was required throughout the 
Advent season, the Lenten season and from the beginning 
of Rogation until eight days after Pentecost. By the middle 
of the twelfth century, as the practice of the Truce of God 
became more effective, the number of truce days was in- 
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creased, until only some eighty days in the year were allowed 
for fighting. 

Amid controversies such as those which had required the 
limitations set by the Truce of God, constructive progress 
would appear to be a paradox. 

This was the age when John of Salisbury declared that 
the prince or the king is such, not because he can do unjust 
things, but because it is essential for him to do justice not 
out of fear but from love of justice. In the generation of 
John of Salisbury, Chartres was being built, and in the gen- 
eration which followed, the cathedrals of Paris, Bourges, 


_ and Bayeux were being advanced, and in the following gen- 


, 
< 


eration, Rheims and Amiens became the fulfillment of 
Gothic Art. 

Still again we must recall that these were not years of 
peace, and also remember that medieval architecture came 
from men and material and not from magic. It is amazing 
that men chose to create it and to build it well. I have visited 
camps of our armed forces in recent months. I have found 
there a clarity which is apart from America’s way of a year 
past. It is so far different from the city of today or of the 
city of yesterday, that it makes our pre-war cities seem Vic- 
torian. These camps and these forces work and act, not 
fearing death, but determined that it shall not dim nor de- 
feat just solution of the problem of war. It is the Truce of 
God again in action. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas challenged the Truce of God in that he held it was law- 
ful to wage war for purpose of safeguarding the common- 
weal on holidays and feast days. At this point we are at 
the crux of the truth. We find men, especially those of the 
nations of Western Europe, still persist in fighting. We 
find that a manner of truce or limitation has been set up. 
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We find civilization at one of its extreme high levels in phi- 
losophy, in religion, and in creative construction. No age 
has followed which approached it. No age which has fol- 
lowed has faced all three problems at once and honestly. 
War and peace, with creative construction and Christian 
civilization, required for solution the quality of justice, and 
justice was still understood as a quality of the will of God. 
The ages which have followed the thirteenth century have 
more and more omitted this third quantity in their at- 
tempted solutions. 

The Middle Ages were terminated by the devastation re- 
sulting from the Hundred Years’ War between France and 
England. It was not only a long war but one almost devoid 
of purpose. It was one of confused claims, largely personal, 
of repeated short periods of peace, and ended with the Eng- 
lish losing possessions or territories claimed in France. Its 
outcome was far more important. It terminated the me- 
dieval manner of life. It set up national boundaries and Na- 
tionality in place of Christianity. For centuries even amid 
controversy Western Europe had found a creative civiliza- 
tion under Christian leadership sufficiently though loosely 
united. Under these conditions it had reached an amazing 
beauty. In its place came the principles of nationalism, race 
against race, and country against country. We find a corres- 
ponding change, developing at once following the close of the 
Hundred Years’ War, in the fundamental principles of just 
war and just peace and justice. There arises the Machiavel- 
lian principle that a war which is necessary is a just war. This 
is the beginning of the centuries of confused thought which 
have controlled Western Europe since the sixteenth century. 
A prophecy very accurate concerning the course of Western 
Europe through the last four centuries occurs in Erasmus 
when he states, ‘‘It seems to be cause enough to commence a 
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just and necessary war that a neighboring land is in a more 
prosperous, flourishing and free condition than your own.” 

Professor Charles Howard Mcllwain holds that a me- 
dieval king was sworn to treat the common law as beyond 
his competence to create or to abridge; therefore his pow- 
ers were limited. This was the old principle that a king 
might do wrong, but in doing so he was no longer a king 
but a tyrant. At the end of the sixteenth century, Professor 
Mcllwain explains, the power has changed. To kings belong 
authority over all men. This authority over all men, called 
absolute authority, gives rise to the final position of just 


_ cause for war. It makes it possible for war to be considered 


just on both sides. It leads to the further inclusion among just 
causes of war of the term, ‘“‘Reasons of State.’’ Out of rea- 
sons of state have come the almost continual wars of the 
nations of Western Europe: wars for conquest in the 
continents of North and South America, wars for conquest 
in the continents of Asia and Africa, wars between the na- 
tions of Europe which became the outcome of such wars for 
colonial possession, wars between the colonial or conquered 
peoples and the European nations which had conquered 
them, and finally the wars between the nations of Europe 
based on a system of the balance of power, the outcome of 
reasons of state. These wars of balance of power have 
made European nations that were allies in one generation 
enemies in another, without reason or guidance that could 
compare with any medieval foundation of just war, just 
peace, or justice. At the close of the Middle Ages before the 
Hundred Years’ War, the Truce of God was the principle 
upon which civilization was maintained. Since the Hundred 
Years’ War the principle of reasons of state and all of its 
unfortunate progeny have produced continual conflict. 

The tragic climax of the history of Western Europe 
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seemed to be reached when in 1914 the World War began. 
Through the years from 1914 to 1918, the embattled forces 
involved many nations far from the boundaries of Western ) 
Europe. And so as we see it today, we call it the First 
World War, while we are now engaged in what we call the - 
Second World War. This present one is still more extensive 
in its coverage of the entire globe and involves nations 
which know little of each other and, in many cases, lands 
which seem to be discovered or at least explored in time of 
battle. Among the many writings of the late Ralph Adams 
Cram, who was the architect of the Rice Institute, I know 
of no prophecy which seems to have been more amazingly 
accurate than the one which occurs in his Heart of Eu- 
rope, which was written in 1915 and deals with that beau- 
tiful section of north central and northeastern France which 
was the principal battleground of the last war. It extended 
north from Amiens and Rheims into southern Belgium and 
eastward into the Rhineland beyond Aix-la-Chapelle and 
on to Cologne. At the close of the Middle Ages and for 
some two centuries afterwards, this beautiful land was 
rich in its churches, its villages and towns, and its industries 
which were the industries of peace. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury it became a land of coal and iron and of what coal and 
iron can produce. ‘“‘Not happiness, not character, not cul- 
ture; neither philosophy nor religion nor art. Machines— 
appalling and ingenious complications of wheels and cogs 
and valves and pistons, that made more of their kind, to- 
gether with unheard-of engines of death and mutilation.” 
It was this land that the nations fought for back and forth, 
England with France and Belgium against the troops of 
Germany and Austria to possess coal and iron and all that 
they meant. From this picture Cram derives his prophecy. 
“Suppose that the unestimated energy of a million years 
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stored in the bowels of the earth be applied to the dull iron 
and to the harnessing of the mysterious electrical force, 
under the stimulus of Will emancipated from the hamper- 
ing influence of a discredited religion and a superstitious 
ethic, and given supreme direction over soul and mind and 
body and named Efiiciency, and suppose for two generations 
the energy employed blindly and to no consistent end by dull 
nations, be applied by the highest and most self-sacrificing 
intelligence to the creation of a supreme, perfect, and abso- 
lutely coordinated engine that, at the well-conceived mo- 
ment, shall be brought to bear without pity and without 
pause on the inferior nations of the globe. What then?” 

Today to the powers of coal and iron there has been 
added the power of oil. The battle for possession has ex- 
tended beyond the Heart of Europe to the vast outlying 
islands and barren lands of Asia. The ‘“‘supreme, perfect and 
coordinated engine” that Cram prophesied has come into 
being in the airplane fortress of war. ‘“The Will emanci- 
pated from the influence of discredited religion and super- 
stitious ethic” appears with Hitler. When in 1939, Germany 
invaded Poland and later the neighboring nations to the 
southeast and in 1940 swept over Belgium, Holland, and 
France, it was “the well-conceived moment” and “without 
pity and without pause.” It was made possible by the “co- 
ordinated engine” of hundreds of bombing planes with 
their death-dealing armament, wiping out defenses that 
had appeared adequate but proved totally inadequate. The 
possibility of war and the constant fear that there would 
be a return to war had hung as a menacing cloud over all 
Europe for more than ten years. Its reality rocked the 
foundations of the entire world when France fell. 

Fearing that the Treaty of Versailles had not been 
broad enough nor just enough to prevent future wars in 
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Western Europe, efforts were made to supplement it in 
the decade following its signing. The covenant of the 
League of Nations sought to provide that the principles of 
just cause of war be recognized and that peaceful solu- 
tion be attempted in any future controversies. In principle 
the League of Nations’ highest aim might be considered 
as trying to impose the observation of justice between na- 
tions as it had been written by Vattel in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. “‘All nations are then strictly obliged to 
cultivate justice with respect to each other, to observe it 
scrupulously, and carefully to abstain from everything 
that may violate it. Every one ought to render to others 
what belongs to them, to respect their rights, and to leave 
them in the peaceable enjoyment of them.” Vattel’s splendid 
avowal of justice between nations seems to repeat very 
clearly the opinion of the early churchmen as we have cited 
it before. However, the system of balance of power and its 
modern derivatives wrecked the League of Nations. A last 
effort was made to recover a way of peace by recalling the 
principle of the Truce of God. This was the solution spon- 
sored by Secretary of State Kellogg and the French premier, 
Briand. The Kellogg-Briand pact had a noble purpose. It 
sought limitations as to time in war such as had been suc- 
cessful under the Truce of God. The pact sought the ac- 
ceptance of all nations. It sought time for cooling off the 
hasty hatreds of men or nations into milder controversy 
with the view of reaching an approach to justice. The long 
prevailing reasons of state however were too strong in 
the philosophy of nations and as a result the Kellogg- 
Briand pact was not given support when it was so urgently 
needed to stem the tide toward what has become the Second 


World War. 


So it is that amazing developments became possible within 
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the heart of Europe, developments whereby mechanical skill 
directed by “the Will unhampered by religion” began to 
produce armaments and armies of amazing magnitude. 
Strange indeed is the degree to which the power and inven- 
tiveness in engines of war multiplied in the midst of a mud- 
dled Europe. Finally at the ‘“well-conceived moment” they 
were directed “‘without pity and without pause” against 
Poland, Belgium, Holland, and France. 

I know of no more vivid picture than that of Antoine de 
Saint Exupéry, the able flier of France, which he recounts 
in his Flight to Arras. It was written at the time that the 
German invasion was at its height and the French air force 
was approaching extinction. His was one of the last flights 
for reconnaissance. His plane was too poorly armed to 
give battle. He tells of his return from hours amid conflict 
and waves of anti-aircraft fire. From a devastated land of 
fire and ruin he returns to the still unharmed land of 
France far behind the battle lines, a land teeming with refu- 
gees seeking safety toward the south. ‘Already as I move in 
the direction of Arras, peace is beginning to take shape. 
Not that well-defined peace which, like a new period in his- 
tory, follows upon a war decorously terminated by a treaty. 
This is a nameless peace that stands for the end of every- 
thing. For an end of things that go on endlessly ending. It 
is an impulse that little by little finds itself bogged down. 
There is no feeling that either a good or bad conclusion is 
on the way. Quite the contrary. Little by little the notion 
that this putrefaction is provisional gives way to the feeling 
that it may be eternal. The peace that is on its way is not 
the fruit of a decision reached by man. It spreads apace like 
a gray leprosy.” 

The mechanical forces unleashed in this Second World 
War in all the lands and seas of the globe and the airs over 
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the globe have multiplied far beyond man’s power to com- 
prehend except as efficient means of death and destruction. 
These forces represent a misconceived direction of man’s 
destiny and purpose amid the long confusion, social, politi- 
cal, and economic which has prevailed since the first World 
War. Man has become a transient, as it were, in no-man’s 
land. The quality of justice as a quality of the will of God 
has become too distant to be a part of the programs of 
prime ministers or political leaders; for them the expedient 
seems the solution. But the expedient for one nation be- 
comes the impairment of another. 

In the field of creative construction the same mechanical 
nature produced a dull manner which became the embodi- 
ment of the temporary; that buildings were built to express 
noble purpose and noble aspiration seemed impossible. 
Haste to provide flow lines for the immediate year was the 
prize solution for architecture problems. Scarcely a single 
lasting quality worthy of measurement with the enduring 
work of the Middle Ages has risen among the myriad of 
works of recent years. In this field of creative construction, 
Charles Maginnis recently wrote an amazing parallel to 
the words of Saint Exupéry. Maginnis was describing the 
architecture of today. “It is too immediate—fit mostly for 
things that end tomorrow. It has no language for our 
dreams, for those higher flights of the spirit that are the 
signs of our eternal striving. Architecture has been freed 
from the tyranny of history to find another tyranny in the 
passing hour.” 

In conclusion it is appropriate to compare these opinions 
of Maginnis and Saint Exupéry and to repeat, in compari- 
son with them, our findings concerning the civilization of 
the twelfth century. There we find that in creative imagina- 
tion powerful in expressive masonry declaring permanence 
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of purpose and with a system of loyalty and devotion ce- 
-mented by justice there existed human qualities of lasting 
value. We further suggested that in this civilization of the 
later Middle Ages might lie pattern, long discarded, with 
prophetic meaning for the post-war world after this war, 
when the problems of the just peace shall be pressing. We 
began our history of the Middle Ages with the Rome of 
Constantine, and particularly at the end of a series of wars 
and campaigns which brought Constantine to his last victory 
under the vision of the symbol of the cross high in the 
heavens. It was not a world at peace, but a world at war, 
-and at its end came the constructive act of tolerance to 
Christians and to the Christian church throughout the Ro- 
man world. Throughout the next thousand years there did 
not prevail peace, but there matured a civilization of rich 
and enduring value. 

This, the Second World War, has proved the world to 
be round. It finds men fighting everywhere, men of all races 
and of all creeds. It finds men of every land and in the dis- 
* tant islands with their eyes lifted to the heavens both by 
day and by night, not seeking the cross or symbol of peace, 
but scanning for the friendly or the hostile plane which shall 
either protect or destroy the defense of life and property. 
For the day our thoughts are upon our ability or inability to 
produce more and more powerful planes with more power 
to destroy and certainly not with power to create. As I see 
the tradition of the Middle Ages with its pattern and prom- 
ise of a way of life, much of its meaning appears to have 
passed from our manner of thought. In war or in peace a 
Christian civilization can find solution only by recalling that 
solution requires the quality of justice and that justice must 
be understood as a quality of the will of God. And so in a 
symbolic manner let us hope that when the problems of 
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peace shall again arise there shall be seen by all men, those 
on the earth and those flying high in the distant strato- 
sphere, a symbol still above all of them and visible to all of 
them. That symbol shall not be of narrow meaning, but in | 
the simple geometry of the cross shall represent, not bound- — 
aries of creed, but universal understanding of justice. It 
shall be the symbol of justice which is the eternal quality of 
the will of God, a symbol which shall lead men to create 
and not to destroy. ‘‘In hoc signo vinces.”’ 
WILLIAM Warp WATKIN. 


IIT 


-- THE POET AS PATRIOT—SHAKESPEARE TO 
WORDSWORTH 


| Bane theme of English nationality in English poetry is 
as comprehensive and various as the poetry itself. No 
aspect of a literature can be absolutely sundered from the 
nation that has produced it. Nationality does not determine 
everything, but in considering a work of literature it is never 
irrelevant, though it may not be decisive, to say, “An Eng- 
lishman wrote this, or a Frenchman, or a German.” The 
great cultural movements of western Europe, even before 
the rise of extreme nationalism during the last century and 
a half, alter as they cross national boundaries: Chaucer is 
by no means the equivalent of the French and Italian poets 
by whom he is influenced; More the humanist is an English- 
man; Erasmus the humanist is just as clearly a Dutchman; 
’ Boileau and Samuel Johnson may both be called neo- 
classicists, and share ideas current through the western 
world, but who is more British than the one or more French 
than the other? 

If we limit the theme of patriotism to formal public ut- 
terance, our loss will be great. Panegyric, ode, and oration 
may nobly sustain the national spirit, but they cannot see a 
nation through an ordinary day. This contrast between the 
direct and the oblique expression of nationality applies with 
particular force to England. Though all generalizations 
about national character are rash, and can probably be re- 
futed, we may hazard the statement that it is the English 
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way to attach particular importance to the informal homely 
sentiments, the silences. and elisions, the penumbra and the 
connotation. To casual observers the Englishman may ap- 
pear to be a stickler for form and protocol, but as a matter 
of fact the expression of English nationality in literature is 
often found between the lines. With due discretion we may 
apply Kipling’s pleasant paradox about the Englishman’s 
conversation: 


In telegraphic sentences, half nodded to their friends, 
They hint a matter’s inwardness, and there the matter ends. 
And while the Celt is talking from Valencia to Kirkwall, 
The English—ah, the English!—don’t say anything at all. 
(“The Puzzler’) 


Another difficulty confronts us when we consider the time- 
span of the national life. Where and when does the expres- 
sion of nationality begin? The nation comes into existence at 
some time, yet it must always have had a past. Patriotism 
lives on tradition, but however far back we go we find our- 
selves arguing in a circle: tradition forms and is formed by 
the nation. The full identification of patriotism in its origins 
must forever elude the student of literature, no matter how 
refined his analysis. It is well to remember what escapes us, 
that patriotic words are surcharged with meanings conveyed 
only to those in the family. While we shall have to quote 
and weigh texts, we must remind ourselves of the Persian 
poet’s injunction: 

But mark, while gazing at the boughs of speech, 


How much the roots thereof are out of reach. 
(Firdausi, Prelude to Shahndma) 


We can then avoid the vexed problem of the origins of 
the English nation; we need not set the arguments for a 
national consciousness before the Norman Conquest over 
against the theory that builds up the nation step by step 
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after the Conquest. In his classic essay On the Continuity of 
English Prose (1932) the late R. W. Chambers describes 
the heroic defense of London against the invading Danes 
at the end of the tenth century, and speaks of the date, 
September 8, 994, as “the most glorious day in the long 
history of London.” No friend of England can read those 
words now without thrilling to the parallel between that 
day and the crucial week of the Battle of Britain in Sep- 
tember, 1940. Is it illusion, or sentiment, or penetrating 
historical imagination that detects some profound connec- 
tion between two dogged defensive battles lying nine and a 
half centuries apart? In spite of such flashes of insight or 
flights of speculation, we must on the whole be content with 
what has been handed down to the Englishman of later 
centuries; a full exploration of the nation’s past is impossi- 
ble. We are concerned with tradition and legend as shaped 
through the generations. These are in themselves facts of 
the first importance for the historian. They cannot be dis- 
missed as the baseless fabric of a vision. Those who fear 
that the nation considered in terms of tradition may be a 
fabulous monster can reassure themselves when they look at 
England. The geographical basis is unmistakable; Great 
Britain is an island, and stands clear of the fluctuating fron- 
tiers of the Continent. The three peoples on this island, the 
English, the Scotch, and the Welsh, have in whatever way 
by long process of time become a united nation. Great Brit- 
ain has linguistic unity, despite any qualifications about 
Welsh, Gaelic, Manx, or Cornish. The nation is not the is- 
land or the language, but it cannot be thought of apart from 
them; it is a foothold for the linking of the generations 
through tradition. The student of literature (I do not say 
the historian) may take this tradition at face value. 

The poet, then, operates with the established or accepted 
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version of the national story, and the first great achieve- 
ment of English poetry in this kind is Elizabethan. The ma- 
jor poets of the fourteenth century, Chaucer and his con- 
temporaries, with all their strong social sense and rich hu- 
manity, saw man in terms of religious and feudal loyalties. 
The right English flavor is there, in Chaucer’s shrewd hu- 
mor and subtle reserve, in Langland’s moral indignation 
and harsh realism, but there is no continuous and self- 
conscious assertion in literature of a national will, not even 
in the generation after Chaucer, during Henry V’s aggres- 
sive and triumphant campaign in France. The Tudor na- 
tionalism of the sixteenth century, untroubled by the niceties 
of historical criticism, took up the story of England trium- 
phant under Henry V, distracted and weakened during the 
Wars of the Roses, united and militant again under the 
Tudors, with Henry VII as prologue to the imperial theme 
and Elizabeth as the culmination of England’s glory. 
Shakespeare’s chronicle plays show us history drawn, or if 
you will distorted, in this perspective; the decorative arts 
of the Renaissance are used to set it off, as in the progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth and the poetry of Spenser; the philo- 
sophic mind expounds the dignity of the Elizabethan settle- 
ment in the stately prose of Hooker. Natural feeling and 
traditional sentiment are drawn into this orbit: the simple 
response to drum and trumpet, love of martial glory, at- 
tachment to familiar places and ways, the new interest in 
travel and exploration, the inherited loyalties of chivalry 
—all have their part. As we look at Elizabethan literature 
from this point of view, however, we may conclude that the 
artistic achievement of outright nationalism does not meas- 
ure up to its urgency and significance. The great formal 
projects do not quite come off. But if the great national epic 
had been written, the theme would have been King Arthur 
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and his return. The Renaissance believed that an epic poet 
was necessarily a learned man, and to the English epic poet 
this age assigned the pseudo-scholarly theme of Arthur. 
After the accession of Henry VII, of the Welsh house of 
Tudor, patriots took up the stories Geoffrey of Monmouth 
had told about the descent of the Britons from the Trojan 
prince Brutus, the triumph of King Arthur, and the prophe- 
sied return of a British (not Saxon) line of monarchs, real- 
ized in the glories of the reigning dynasty. 
No more our long lost Arthur we bewail. 
All hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia’s issue, hail! 
(Thomas Gray, “The Bard”) 

So Gray summed up the tradition a century and a half later, 
attesting its vitality. The emphasis was on the British 
rather than the Saxon side of the national history, and on 
the pseudo-historical Arthur rather than on the Arthur of 
the romances. Even critical historians revered the myth. 
Modern scholarship has shown that this tradition had a 
decisive effect on the plan of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, and 
that it exercised an important influence on the work of 
other poets as well.’ Thus the British legend had a promi- 
nent place in the mind of the youthful Milton. There was 
undoubted magic in the British name, even though it was 
the special property of learned men who wrote long poems 
and thick folios. It is interwoven in Drayton’s elaborate 
poem of geographical description, the Poly-Olbion, and 
when Drayton writes his famous song on the Battle of Agin- 
court, the most forceful expression of military patriotism 
in his age, he significantly heads it, “To the Cambro-Brit- 
ains and their Harpe.’ The line between the learned and 


1Edwin Greenlaw, Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory (Baltimore, 
1932); Roberta F. Brinkley, Arthurian Legend in the Seventeenth Century 
(Baltimore, 1932). 
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the popular cannot be drawn too sharply when we realize 
that Drayton thought of himself as a British bard in the 
tradition of Orpheus, David, Pindar, and the Druids. If 


this British theme seems to us a pedantic engraftment on the 


national life, we should remember that it stood for union 


in a new state personified by Elizabeth, and for exultation in 
newly realized national power after the defeat of the Armada 
—all this furthermore in contrast to the struggles and dissen- 
sions of the fifteenth century, and in opposition to acute dan- 
gers that threatened from without. Thus the theme of Brit- 
ish unity connects with the theme of the long and disastrous 
struggle between York and Lancaster, the wounds of civil 
war. The two are really one, but the second aspect is better 
known because it is a main subject of Shakespeare’s histori- 
cal plays. Shakespeare did not write political editorials, but 
no Elizabethan could miss the contemporary application, no 
patriot could fail to be moved by the theme of ancient strug- 
gles and wrongs overpassed, ‘‘division and reunion.’ This 
patriotic motif passed from the chroniclers Hall and Holin- 
shed to the dramatists. Thomas Heywood, in his 4 pology for 
Actors (1612) adapts the old doctrine of the moral ends 
of drama to contemporary patriotism: 


Plays have made the ignorant more apprehensive, taught the unlearned 
the knowledge of many famous histories, instructed such as cannot read 
in the discovery of all our English chronicles; and what man have you 
now of that weak capacity, that cannot discourse of any notable thing 
recorded even from William the Conqueror, nay from the landing of 
Brute, until this day, being possessed of their true use, for or because 
plays are writ with this aim, and carried with this method, to teach the 
subjects obedience to their King, to show the people the untimely ends 
of such as have moved tumults, commotions, and insurrections, to pre- 
sent them with the flourishing estate of such as live in obedience, ex- 
horting them to allegiance, dehorting them from all traitorous and 
felonious stratagems. 


It will not be oversubtle to make distinctions among 
Shakespeare’s famous patriotic passages, which are still 
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alive on the lips of Englishmen, and it will be necessary to 
put them in their context. Only after the defeat of the Ar- 
mada in 1588 did England face the possibility of entering 
on a large-scale offensive against Spain. Elizabeth’s policy 
had been and still tended to be defensive. Continental com- 


_mitments were made reluctantly, and the Queen had shown 


“s 


no great taste for the action against Spain in the Low Coun- 
tries in 1585 and 1586. This spirit of isolation and self- 
sufficiency appears in a brief political debate in 3 Agr Vi, 
dated perhaps 1591: 


Hastings. Why, knows not Montague that of itself 
England is safe, if true within itself? 
Montague. Yes, but the safer when ’tis back’d with France. 
Hastings. "Tis better using France than trusting France. 
Let us be back’d with God, and with the seas, 
Which he hath giv’n for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps only defend ourselves. 
In them and in ourselves our safety lies. (IV, i, 39-46) 


It is this defensive bias of the Englishman in his island 
fortress which gives such force to the speech of the Bastard 
Faulconbridge at the end of Shakespeare’s King John: 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 


And we shall shock them. Naught shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true. (V, vi, 112-18) 


Perhaps the last time these lines were spoken from the 
stage was in the famous theater near Waterloo Station 
called the Old Vic. The Old Vic has now been demolished 
by German bombs, but the lines still ring true and hold good 
to the end. They are based on a passage in the old play 
which Shakespeare used, the Troublesome Reign, which 
may date from the Armada time and seems in its anti- 
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Catholic coloring and its note of defiance to express the 
tension of that time. 

If England’s peers and people join in one, 

Nor Pope, nor France, nor Spain can do them wrong. 
With the defeat of the Armada England turns to the at- 
tack, and thinks of doing more than “‘singeing the King of 
Spain’s beard.” The outburst of exultant militarism is un- 
mistakable in George Peele’s lines addressed to the admirals 
Norris and Drake when they were dispatched on the great 
Lisbon expedition in 1589 to give a counterstroke to the 


Armada: 


To arms, to arms, to glorious arms! 
With noble Norris, and victorious Drake, 
Under the sanguine cross, brave England’s badge, 
To propagate religious piety, 
And hew a passage with your conquering swords. 


O, ten times treble happy men, that fight 
Under the cross of Christ and England’s queen 
And follow such as Drake and Norris are! 
(A Farewell to Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake) 


A policy of colonization and conquest, re-enforced by the 
strongest sanctions of church and state, was advocated by 
Ralegh and Essex, but viewed askance by more cautious 
politicians like Burghley. Ralegh, Drake, even Essex, af- 
forded nobler matter for the Muse than Burghley, and the 
greatest of contemporary non-dramatic poets, Edmund 
Spenser, responded to the imperial vision. But when the 
vision and the general policy are translated into specific acts, 
the patriot may find his hopes deferred and his enthusiasm 
frittered away in muddle and mismanagement. In spite of 
Peele’s exultant lines, the expedition of Drake and Norris 
was a failure. 

This militant phase of. Elizabethan patriotism colors 
Shakespeare’s development of the character of Henry V, 
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the warlike young king who led the sturdy yeomen to vic- 
tory at Agincourt. If we look at the situation coolly we see 
in Henry’s French campaign a piece of downright aggres- 
sion worthy of the son of the unscrupulous usurper Boling- 
broke and destined to lead the country into thé dreary anti- 
climax of the French wars of the fifteenth century and be- 
yond that to the national tragedy of the Wars of the Roses. 
Shakespeare’s historical imagination took in the whole span; 
he may have seen the whole period at times as a tragedy of 
usurpation, with one violation after another of divinely es- 
tablished order in the state. But for the nonce the glory of 
England’s past rests on Henry V, and the contemporary ap- 
plication is unmistakable when we are given to understand 
in one of the Prologues that the glory of England’s present 
rests on the sword of the Earl of Essex. When we consider 
the disastrous failure of Essex we realize that a poet or a 
citizen may be in danger when he puts all his money on one 
general. Without going too far into the aesthetics of the 
matter, it is safe to say that patriotic poetry cannot be 
*brought too baldly into juxtaposition with the headlines at a 
given time. During the terrible week of the crisis leading up 
to Munich, in September, 1939, an excellent production of 
Henry V was running at Drury Lane. It was acted in that 
vast theater to a mere handful of spectators, and at times 
the splendor of the piece seemed mere tinsel; the effect was 
at once savagely ironical and deeply depressing. Yet the na- 
tional poets must not be read in the light of the failure of 
the Earl of Essex, or the doings of the men of Munich. In 
Henry V, besides the imperialism which succeeds only with 
success, we find also what England will not willingly let die; 
the warlike Harry’s speech to his men on the night before 
Agincourt is not mere boasting, but an exultant acceptance 
of battle against odds and a blending of the pomp and cir- 
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cumstance of war with the shrewd, practical, homely, and 
humorous. From these same years of militancy comes the 
best known story in British naval history, the last fight of 
the Revenge and the death of Sir Richard Grenville in the 
Battle of Flores—‘‘memorable,”’ says Bacon, ‘‘even beyond 
credit, and to the height of some heroical fable.’ Tennyson, 
we know, tells it after Sir Walter Ralegh,* and we need not 
rehearse it here. From the annals of an age of imperial 
hopes England has chosen to remember and to make pe- 
culiarly her own a story of desperate resistance against 
overwhelming odds. 

Always more poignant than the theme of national tri- 
umph is the theme of England in danger, the patriot’s 
solicitude and affection superseding vainglory. The note is 
not common in Elizabethan poetry, but we may detect it in 
Spenser’s lines: 


Deare countrey! O how dearely deare 
Ought thy remembraunce and perpetual band 
Be to thy foster childe, that from thy hand 
Did commun breath and nouriture receave! 
How brutish is it not to understand 
How much to her we owe, that all us gave, 
That gave unto us all, what ever good we have! 

(Faerie Queene, II, x, 69) 


In Richard II the dying John of Gaunt laments the pass to 
which the folly of the king has brought his country, but this 
lamentation sets off the most famous words in praise of 
England ever uttered by any of her poets: 


This royal throne of kings, this scept’red isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 


1Tennyson, “The Revenge”; Ralegh, 4 Report of the Truth of the Fight 
about the Iles of Agores (1591). 
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This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 

| CII, i, 40-50) 
_ The whole passage is lyrical, and may be compared to a 
great aria in an opera; the full volume of its energy and 
rhythm dominates the minor strain of lamentation for Eng- 
land, and also more than counterbalances the beautifully 
written lyric debate on exile in which philosophic consolation 
is recommended to Bolingbroke: 


All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 


(I, iii, 275-76) 

The patriotism expressed in Richard II is deeply felt and 
yet acquires aesthetic distance or perspective. Every syllable 
of John of Gaunt’s speech is familiar as a household word, 
yet one is not tempted to make a political oration out of it. 
It is at a remove from Elizabethan court and council, just 
as the Finlandia of Sibelius transcends the doings of unfor- 
tunate politicians in Helsinki. 

In time of danger Shakespeare’s countrymen can never 
forget his version of ‘“The Happy Warrior,” his vision of 
the country they defend. But when they are fighting for 
democracy and human rights, they ask Shakespeare for 
more than that, and seek in him confirmation of their 
dearest political beliefs. Thus the vexed question of Shake- 
speare and democracy cannot be separated from the subject 
of Shakespeare and the national spirit. There is a funda- 
mental issue here which arises with all the great modern 
poets. Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Browning, 
Tennyson, yes, and Goethe—we want them all on our side, 
and that means that we seek in them the better part of 
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liberalism. When Browning in ‘““The Lost Leader’ re- 
proached Wordsworth with apostasy from liberal ideals, 
he exclaimed: 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watch from their graves! 
This does not mean that Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, and 
Shelley could get together easily in a compact little political 
caucus. Where would Shakespeare and Shelley find common 
political ground? Shelley was a revolutionist, but Shake- 
speare has been variously represented as a defender of 
the old feudal order, an admirer of the aggrandized Tudor 
monarchy, as a man who held the ordinary political beliefs 
of his day and as a genius who anticipated liberal doc- 
trines. Though it may be impossible to get at Shakespeare’s 
private thoughts and opinions, the plays seem to take some 
such view as this of the body politic: the king may go 
wrong, and that is a national tragedy; the popular assembly 
or the mob is always wrong, and that way anarchy lies. 
Leaders of faction, whether brawling aristocrats or bawling 
demagogues, are enemies of the commonwealth, which can 
survive and flourish only under the ordered regimen of a 
wise monarch. Yet any such brief statement may put the 
emphasis in the wrong place, and essential qualifications 
have to be made. Shakespeare’s contempt for the mob is 
outweighed by his penetrating sympathy for the common 
man; Shakespeare’s inevitable acceptance of royalty and 
aristocracy does not commit him to the servile follies that 
came with the acceptance of the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings. His own inclination and the stresses of the time 
led him to emphasize a strong and ordered state, but he is 
not so much taken up with formulas that they harden on 
his hands. The whole question of Shakespeare’s democracy 
is often discussed in terms that do not fit his age. He would 
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probably think of a political party, even a party with a 
sensible platform, as a mischievous faction. Neither is it 
clear that Shakespeare ever explicitly accepted the doctrine 
of the state expounded by his great contemporary Hooker, 
the conception of a law both natural and rational, valid for 
and limiting both king and people. As far as Shakespeare 
thought about these things at all he probably thought in 
terms of kingship rather than in terms of natural law. That 
would be closer to his accepted idiom. It is enough that later 
generations of Englishmen were not conscious of any essen- 
tial conflict between Shakespeare and Hooker, but in order 
to accept them both it is not necessary to make Shakespeare 
into a statist. “What attracts men to one another is not a 
common point of view, but consanguinity of spirit,” says 
Marcel Proust. 

As we pass from the sixteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we find that at first the poets who dwell on the great- 
ness of England see the reign of Elizabeth in an historical 
perspective which comes to be all the more attractive be- 
cause of the contrast with later troubles. The seventeenth 
century was not quiet, but it was capable of quiet and spa- 
cious imagination, as, for example, in a few lines which put 
in a cosmic setting the turbulent career of the great Eliza- 
bethan seaman Drake: 


Sir Drake, whom well the world’s end knew, 
Which thou didst compass round, 

And whom both Poles of Heaven once saw, 
Which North and South do bound, 

The stars above would make thee known, 
If men here silent were; 

The sun himself cannot forget 


His fellow traveller. 
(Wit's Recreations, 1640) 


A forgotten poet of the seventeenth century, Samuel Daniel, 
was perhaps the first to formulate the connection of Eliza- 
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bethan literature with national life and with what would 
later have been called the imperialistic ideal. “Late Eliza’s 
reign” has given birth to more poets, he says, than all that 
went before; national pride sets native poets above those of 
France and Italy, and as for the future: 
Who, in time, knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent, 
T’ enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 
What worlds in th’ yet unformed Occident 
May come refin’d with th’ accents that are ours? 
Or who can tell for what great work in hand 
The greatness of our style is now ordain’d? 
(Musophilus, 1602-03) 
Daniel is in the great tradition, and in a sense his vision of 
the future may still be coming true, but the following gen- 
erations, far from confirming these high hopes, tore Eng- 
land apart in civil war. The reign of Elizabeth had been 
an uneasy truce; the succeeding Stuart kings lost the art of 
compromise and inclusion which is the life of politics, and 
the people of England took sides in the greatest and most 
tragic national cleavage since the Wars of the Roses. ‘“The 
art of free society,’ says Whitehead, “consists first in the 
maintenance of the symbolic code, and secondly in fearless- 
ness of revision, to secure that the code serves those pur- 
poses which satisfy an enlightened reason.’* The seven- 
teenth century, then, was an age of fearless revision under 
the pressure of more or less enlightened reason. But, con- 
tinuing to use Whitehead’s terms, we think of the national 
poets as primarily concerned with ‘“‘the maintenance of the 
symbolic code.’’ If reason destroys the symbol, where will 
the national poet be? If the age forces him to take sides in 
a struggle about symbols, how far can he be national? 


1A. N. Whitehead, Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect (New York, 1927), 
p. 88. ; 
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Shakespeare, living in an age when the established order 
was successfully maintaining itself, was not confronted with 
such a choice. But in the age of Milton we come upon the 
poet as partisan. 

The demand for revision of the code has usually been 
made in the name of liberty, and, when pushed far enough, 
leads to revolution, to mortal conflict with the old order. 
The old is concrete, entangled in rich associations, embodied 
in institutions; the new is abstract, relatively free of en- 
tangling associations, embodied in a formula. One of the 
most familiar generalizations about the Englishman is that 
‘he is inclined to deal with situations rather than theories, 
and suffers acute embarrassment when asked to analyze the 
assumptions on which his daily life may be supposed to rest. 
Professor Macneile Dixon tells a story about a Scot who, 
when he heard someone venturing to praise the English, 
asked doubtfully, ‘““Have you ever been able to engage any 
of them in a metapheesical discussion?” But a good many 
Englishmen had their fling at this kind of thing in the seven- 

“teenth century, and patriotism was apparently superseded 
by politics. Political discussion is abstract and controversial ; 
it argues principles and then passes to personalities and 
tries to down the opponent. Amid the babel of voices in the 
controversies of the 1640’s it is sometimes hard to hear the 
voice of England. Something must block or limit the ardor 
of the partisan, “resolved to ruin or to rule the state.” 
Shakespeare had hardly given a name to the indispensable 

political check, but had personified it in the wise and potent 
head of the state. Burke was to call it “prejudice” ; Tenny- 
son was to speak of “the common sense of most” which 

“holds a fruitful realm in awe.” Milton was disposed to call 
it the law or reason which the virtuous man accepts, pos- 
sesses, and expresses, and for which he fights. An England 
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ruled by this reason would rightly receive and deserve the 
patriot’s devotion. An England which fell short of this ideal, 
as Milton came to think his country did, would turn the pa- 
triot’s hopes into lamentations over her apostasy. An ab- 
stract politico-religious standard or ideal is at times given 
priority over the country itself, the England which is felt 
and imagined rather than made the object of speculation. 
In the 1640’s Milton seems to have felt that when God 
wanted something done he turned to his Englishmen, and 


in the Areopagitica he argues for freedom of thought and 


utterance as at the same time due to the power of reason 
and congenital to the English. This power, however, is not 
canonized in the past but is to be recognized and realized 
in the immediate future to which the youthful Milton looks. 
The famous personification of England in the dreopagitica 
is not inspired by veneration of her ancient glories, but by 
a deep sense of the potential power of youth—‘“‘a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks’ —‘‘an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full midday beam.” The sense of freedom and power is 
magnificent, but this nation is at the same time subject to 
the judgment of the free and enlightened individual. If this 
individual approves the execution of Charles (as Milton 
and Cromwell did), and the nation refuses to approve the 
execution of Charles (as the nation undoubtedly did re- 
fuse), then what becomes of God’s Englishmen? Both the 
workaday business of the state and its highest interests re- 
quire that it be taken as a going concern, with a past and a 
future, no matter what the mistakes of its politicians and 
prophets may be. If these mistakes are hopeless and irre- 
trievable, or are considered to be so, then political life 
breaks down—there is a fatal breach of continuity. To some 
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such impasse Milton brought himself. It must be added that 
it was the whole tragic process of seventeenth-century poli- 
tics that brought home to the Anglo-Saxon world the neces- 
sity of a working compromise, however irrational, between 
order and liberty; the errors of Milton and Cromwell were 
an essential contribution to our political wisdom. 

Even so, it may be objected that this statement of the 
case simply disregards Milton the English poet. Something 
needful for a balanced estimate has been omitted. Many a 
reader will feel a ‘“consanguinity of spirit’’ with Milton, and 
may hold to the opinion that he had rather be wrong with 
Milton than right with someone else. As Shelley says in the 
Preface to Prometheus Unbound, “I had rather be damned 
with Plato and Lord Bacon, than go to Heaven with Paley 
and Malthus.” It is impossible to separate the religious, the 
political, and the literary aspects of Milton’s career, though 
an attempt to put them into a single scheme involves us in 
some strange difficulties about Milton’s attitude toward tra- 
dition and authority. Without getting entangled in these dif- 
ficulties, we find that we do not actually have in the seven- 
teenth century the sharp break with tradition which the neat 
antitheses of the popular historian sometimes suggest. As an 
epic poet no one labors more seriously than Milton with 
the combined traditions of antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
and the Renaissance. In his early plans for an epic poem he 
duly considers the established theme of the story of the 
British Arthur and his return and triumph in modern Brit- 
ish history. Such a subject would have made him the heir of 
Elizabethan patriotism. But he abandoned it and wrote 
instead the epic of the fall of man. It is hard to discuss 
works which were never written, and to weigh motives in 
this shift of literary plans. The national theme was dropped 
perhaps in his disappointment at what England was actually 
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doing: the broader epic theme of man’s religious destiny 
was adopted perhaps under the irresistible pressure of mod- 
ern European culture. We are left with the solitary and 
tragic figure of man involved in a great historic drama 
which depends in some inscrutable way upon his reason and 
his will, and, somehow identified with this, the figure of the 
poet, apparently defeated by the conjuncture of the times, 
yet uttering his prophecies to unawakened earth. Just as 
Englishmen have refused to take Shakespeare as narrowly 
Tory, so, once the heat of partisan conflict died down, they 
have refused to identify Milton with any 17th-century faction. 

If we try to follow the expression of English nationality 
into the Restoration and the eighteenth century, we find that 
what is usually said to be the spirit of the period might 
seem to make against the highest patriotism. We are told 
that the literary imagination failed or dwindled, so that 
poets were no longer capable of the great syntheses made 
by Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton. People came to prefer 
the useful and the sensible to the daring, the irrational, and 
the sublime. We enter a modern world primarily of eco- 
nomic activity and secondarily of political strife. The Eng- 
lishman is more and more occupied with commerce and 
trade, and the shrewd and self-seeking practicality of the 
middle class comes more and more to give the tone to the 
nation. The dangers of attack from without and disruption 
from within are much more remote, and Englishmen are for 
the most part free to mind their own business, to develop 
within limits their own excellent differences, and to expend 
their energy in miscellaneous kinds of social and humani- 
tarian activity which come to be highly characteristic. The 
bloodless Revolution of 1688 established the British polity 
as we now know it, and Englishmen of almost all classes and 
interests seemed to be united in accepting Sir Robert Wal- 
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pole’s principle of quieta non movere—‘Let sleeping dogs 
lie.” Anything drastic would probably be bad for the landed 
interest and for trade. The English national character as we 
now know it gets its characteristic set from this period. The 
traditional caricature of John Bull dates from the reign of 
Queen Anne. Country and town, though not of course the 
great cities, took on the aspect we still know and will always 
remember, and down to the late nineteenth century at least, 
indeed down to 1940, a visitor returning from the eighteenth 
century would probably have been able to find his way 
about. Meanwhile British sea-power, along with commerce 


and industry, was building the Empire. The wavering for- 


tunes of war, business, and politics, and the boundless li- 
cense of political and social satire seem during this period 
to conceal at a given time England’s great gains in power, 
wealth, and prestige. The Englishman who presumed on his 
power and wealth would find that there was always a com- 
patriot nearby ready to hurl invective at him, no matter 
how much he was getting and accomplishing. The Whig 


“grandees entrenched in political privilege, the nabob who 


had just made his pile in the East, the beneficiaries of the 
Industrial Revolution were bitterly resented and savagely 
satirized. Many Englishmen deserved well of their coun- 
try, but the nation did not make heroes easily. Marlborough 
was one of the greatest generals of all time, and won an un- 
paralleled series of victories on the Continent, yet he was 
never a national hero in the sense that he was adopted by 
the folk. The intriguing politicians who played for power 
during a great part of the century, whatever side they were 
on, the Whigs Walpole and Carteret or the Tory Boling- 
broke, commanded almost no disinterested loyalty or en- 


‘thusiasm. The royal family was often viewed with imperfect 


sympathy or even utter disrespect. 
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At the same time the current satire was partly counter- 
balanced by an oficial literature of eulogy. This period saw 
a systematic glorification of the political and economic posi- 
tion of Britain in what is called ‘“Whig panegyric verse.” 
The eighteenth century had a way of putting into verse 
what we might now put into an editorial or an article. We 
are likely to dismiss all such work as tepid and insincere, 
and to turn wearily away from a long succession of medi- 
ocre poets laureate. Our own experiences during the last few 
years have taught us a distrust of all heady optimisms based 
on a supposed national security. But if these forgotten 
poems about Britain’s glory repel us (“Rule Britannia,” by 
James Thomson, is the only one which has survived in the 
memory of the English-speaking world), we should remem- 
ber that important facts and forces underlie the bad verse 
and the heavy complacency. The ideas of Whig panegyric, 
when translated into our own idiom, would command gen- 
eral assent today. The value of the settlement of 1688 and 


its guarantee of political rights and liberties, the importance © 


of a benevolent and just policy in domestic and foreign 
affairs—such ideals cannot and will not be questioned. We 
may attack the sincerity of those who profess them, but that 
is a different thing. Along with the praise of Whig ideals 
there is found a more abstract expression of patriotic spirit, 
couched in neo-classical phrase. The conception of a free 
state to which heroic men devote themselves in life and 
death, the theme of ancient liberty, had been drawn from 
the classical tradition and inculcated by the schools of 
western Europe since the Renaissance. Plutarch’s Lives set 
the model for the patriot. The tradition assumed the dig- 
nity of a philosophy of history: the arts, the sciences, and 
commerce flourish only in a free state. On this platform of 
liberty Whig and Tory could meet, and both parties turned 
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out to applaud Addison’s famous drama, Cato. Cato fought 
and died in opposition to tyranny and in the cause of the 
true Rome. The sententious lines of the play combine a noble 
if arid stoicism with patriotic devotion: 


"Tis not in mortals to command success, 
’ . . 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it. 


It is not now a time to talk of aught 

But chains or conquest, liberty or death. 
This neo-classical idiom, though often mingled with the 
bombast and rhetoric of Whig panegyric, can be at its best 
abstracted from self-praise and self-interest and set up as 
-an ideal which men can never despise. It can be found per- 
sisting in the literature of political opposition, particularly 
in the opposition to Walpole, and in the sententious utter- 
ances of the age of the American Revolution. For genera- 
tions it colored political discourse on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, and an American example may serve to bring home its 
significance. When George Washington planned to distri- 
bute his swords among his nephews, he wrote in his will: 


foal 


These Swords are accompanied with an injunction not to unsheath 
them for the purpose of shedding blood, except it be for self defence, 
or in defence of their Country and its rights; and in the latter case, to 
keep them unsheathed, and prefer falling with them in their hands, to 
the relinquishment thereof.! 
The impact of these words at this later day—‘‘keep them 
unsheathed’’—may show us that the relatively dry and ab- 
stract utterance of the eighteenth century can still have 
peculiar power. At its best it formulates in terms which we 
have inherited an ideal of freedom for men everywhere who 
earn it and continue to deserve it, an ideal which may yet 
play a decisive part in the history of the world. 

We have frequently been reminded of late that if Whig 
panegyric (or say the self-praise of the ruling class) over- 


1The Writings of George Washington (Washington, 1940), XX XVII, 288. 
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looks some of the facts or finds it convenient to forget them, 
abstract formulas about liberty seem to overlook others. 
These flaws or limitations in the eighteenth-century view 
did not become manifest until a time when the state was in 
danger. In the generations which witnessed the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, and the campaigns of 
Napoleon, Britain was forced to consider the weakness of 
her colonial system, to seek to justify conservatism as against 
thorough-going political and social reform, and finally to 
look to her defenses in the face of imminent danger from the 
Continent. Britain accepted the American Revolution, re- 
jected with horror the French Revolution, and then turned 
to face Napoleon. In the first two phases the voice of Eng- 
land may be heard in Edmund Burke; in the last phase a 
man from the north, William Wordsworth, found the 
noblest speech for his nation. 

There is a stateliness about the patriotic utterances of 
Burke and Wordsworth which still shows the neo-classical 
idiom, the Roman gravitas, and connects closely with the 
traditional style of public utterance. Wordsworth, in the 
sonnets of 1802 and the following years, reached back to 
the seventeenth century: 

Great men have been among us; hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom—better none: 


The later Sidney, Marvell, Harrington, 
Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend. 


The continuity and inclusiveness of this tradition should not, 
however, obscure the fact that at the end of the eighteenth 
century we make the transition to a more highly nationalistic 
philosophy of history. Toryism finds articulate expression. 
Burke considers dogmas about the rights of man meaningless 
in comparison with the slow accumulated pressure of na- 
tional tradition. The state is not an idea or a blueprint, but 
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a living thing, immersed in experience and constituted by the 
indissoluble links that bind generation to generation. Politi- 
cal life can never transcend this experience, and only in this 
palpable medium can Burke find any solution of the eternal 
problem of reconciling liberty and order. The answer that 
he gave to this problem at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion can be called Whig; the answer that he gave at the 
time of the French Revolution can be called Tory. He was so 
much concerned with dangers and errors that at any given 
moment we may think of him as a political controversialist 
on a grand scale, and Goldsmith once said that he gave up to 
party what was meant for mankind. The eloquent defender 
‘of things as they are out-laments Jeremiah when it becomes 
quite clear that things aren’t going to be as they are. But 
Burke anticipates in his conception of the life of the state the 
new national self-consciousness that appeared in Europe dur- 
ing the Napoleonic era, and he finds the only sound basis for 
politics in the historical imagination which was about to 
transform European literature. 

The actual appearance of this consciousness in English 
literature is most memorably expressed in Wordsworth’s 
writings in the decade from 1802. In his earlier years an 
enthusiast for the French Revolution, in his later years a 
bigoted Tory, Wordsworth was in this middle period at the 
actual spiritual center of the nation’s life. Here he attained 
a centrality which was more than popularity. (If it comes 
to that, Thomas Campbell’s excellent martial lyrics, “Ye 
Mariners of England” and ‘‘The Battle of the Baltic,” were 
- more popular during these years than any of Wordsworth’s 
verses.) Wordsworth’s poetry records with great delicacy 
varying shades of thought and feeling, and here we can trace 
his change from a doctrinaire internationalism, first to a 
patriotic interpretation of deep local attachments— 


\ 
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I travelled among unknown men, 
Beyond an unknown sea, 
Nor, England, did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee— 

and then, after his French visit of 1802, to the final expres- 
sion of his patriotism in the great sonnets which for nobility 
of accent stand unmatched in English literature since Milton. 
The familiar lines need not be quoted in full—‘‘man’s uncon- 
querable mind,” “‘the homely beauty of the good old cause,” 
‘Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour.” 

Two Voices are there; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains; each a mighty Voice: 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 

(“Thought of a Briton on the Subjugation of Switzerland”) 
A generation ago commentators found some of Words- 

worth’s utterances too militaristic. They were, for example, 
shocked at the sentiments expressed in the sonnets headed 
“October 1803’—“‘Shout, for a mighty Victory is won!” As 
we read these lines over now after Dunkirk and the Battle 
of Britain, we can recover Wordsworth’s spirit and share his 
attitude more completely than any generation since his own. 
Then as now, England’s implacable enemy was mustering 
invasion forces at the Channel ports; then as in the Battle of 
Britain the men of Kent might be called the ‘Vanguard of 
Liberty,” and it seemed as though the destiny of the Empire 
might depend on that little southeastern corner of English 
ground. It is all very well to explain that Wordsworth’s 
“Character of the Happy Warrior” is not merely a eulogy 
of the military life, but we can now shift the emphasis and 
say that the military life is an essential part of what it eulo- 
gizes. The patriot must have courage along with wisdom and 
steadfastness. And it should be noted that even in the crisis 
of 1802 and 1803 Wordsworth’s criticism of his country is 
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sometimes candid to the point of bitterness. His poetry hon- 
estly records thoughts and experiences, and sets down his 
awareness of national weakness and error. At times he can 
fear that England’s powers are sapped by “rapine, avarice, 
expense.” He can even write of Britain in terms which might 
be quoted by the most unsparing critics of her policy of colo- 
nization and conquest: 

England! the time is come when thou shouldst wean 

Thy heart from its emasculating food; 

The truth should now be better understood; 

Old things have been unsettled; we have seen 

Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 

But for thy trespasses; and, at this day, 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, thou wouldst step between. 

England! all nations in this charge agree: 

But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 

Far—far more abject, is thine Enemy: 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 


Of thy offences be a heavy weight: 
Oh grief that Earth’s best hopes rest all with Thee! 


The last line is not Wordsworth’s last word, and about this 
same time he called such fears ‘‘unfilial.” But his fears and 
misgivings were in the record, and he let them stand. The 
severity and austerity of this national self-searching is Mil- 
tonic, and comes down through Wordsworth, even through 
Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional,” to our own day. England’s foes 
have long misunderstood and misinterpreted this strain of 
stringent Puritanism in the national spirit. 

The ordeal of the English continued even after the vic- 
tory of Trafalgar had removed the threat of invasion, and 
the terrible progress of the aggressor then as now raised 
the question of England’s attitude toward the temporarily 
subject nations of the Continent. The theme of the integrity 
and nobility of the nations in this tragic plight takes defi- 
nitive form in Wordsworth’s great prose tract, The Conven- 
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tion of Cintra (1809). Wordsworth’s patriotic utterances, 
like Churchill’s great speeches, are by no means improvisa- 
tions in a crisis or uncritical eulogies. They were wrought 
through hard years; they have back of them the great tra- 
dition, and have been matured by the full-blooded patriot- 
ism of the Elizabethans, the political doctrines of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Such a synopsis, omitting 
just the nineteenth century, the age of Britain’s greatest ma- 
terial and political power and a time of high literary achieve- 
ment, is drastically simplified, but Wordsworth gives us a 
vantage ground from which we can survey the national past 
and realize how the past lives in the present. 


It is not to be thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, “with pomp of waters, unwithstood,” 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 

Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 

That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish; and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 

Armoury of the invincible Knights of old: 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.—In everything we are sprung 

Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


And as a pendant to these lines, bringing them nearer to 
our own place and time, let me end with a less familiar son- 
net by a mid-Victorian poet, Sydney Dobell, addressed to 
America: 


Nor force nor fraud shall sunder us! Oh ye 

Who north or south, on east or western land, 
Native to noble sounds, say truth for truth, 

Freedom for freedom, love for love and God 
For God; Oh ye who in eternal youth 

Speak with a living and creative flood 

This universal English, and do stand 
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Its breathing book; live worthy of that grand 

Heroic utterance—parted, yet a whole, 

Far, yet unsevered,—children brave and free 

Of the great Mother-tongue, and ye shall be 

Lords of an Empire wide as Shakespeare’s soul, 

Sublime as Milton’s immemorial theme, 

And rich as Chaucer’s speech, and fair as Spenser’s dream. 
(“America,” Sonnets on the War, 1855) 


Atan D. McKILLop. 


IV 


LITERATURE AND NATIONAL DESTINY IN 
RUSSIA 


I 


USSIA is a vast borderland across which Europe and 
Asia have looked distantly at each other. Though dis- 
tant and alien, Europe and Asia have clashed in the Russian 
soul, and Russia’s history has been an ever unsettled choice 
of the continent to which she was to belong. When Chris- 
tianity came to pagan Russia, in the tenth century, its ortho- 
doxy had the vesture of Byzantine law and Byzantine au- 
tocracy. Then floods of Asiatic invasion swept over the Rus- 
sian land and so saturated it that forever, it seemed, one had 
only to scratch a Cossack to find a Tartar. In the days of 
the Renaissance Russia gradually broke the shackles, but not 
the spirit, of Mongol rule. Gone were the days of the old 
commonwealths of Pskov and Kiev; gone was the liberty 
of Novgorod, ‘“‘to choose her ruler wherever she liked.” 
Autocracy had been established in golden-headed Moscow, 
patterned on the Golden Horde and on the Golden Horn. 
Peter the Great wrenched Russia from Moscow and 
launched her at St. Petersburg, his new capital, on the seas 
of Western civilization. Muscovy was to be reformed on 
European patterns; yet in its new framework Muscovite 
autocracy was to retain and to increase its power. Once 
opened, however, Peter’s gates admitted all sorts of Euro- 
pean wares: bureaucracy and industry, Western culture and 
336 
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luxury, of course, but also the restless spirit of the West, 
a radical spirit, committed to freedom and liberal institu- 
tions, a spirit of reform and revolt. And that spirit of revolt 
found response in the Russian soul. Western literature and 
Western art, modern science and philosophy: to the Rus- 
sian all these were avenues to freedom; they alienated many 
of the educated classes from the Tsarist orthodox autocracy. 
The peasantry, chafing under bureaucratic oppression, was 
also suspicious of these new alien gospels. It persisted in 
trusting the orthodox Tsar; but in calling him “Little 
Father” it expressed its faith and also the terms of it. When 
the Russian masses finally lost confidence in the Little 
Father, the imperial régime had to go. 

This kind of summary of Russian history, in two para- 
graphs, would be a plain impertinence, were it not needed 
as a broad background for our topic. The topic itself is 
broad enough, and I should state clearly at the outset that I 
have no intention of presenting here an hour’s abstract of 
Russian literature. I shall undertake rather to consider some 
outstanding works of Russian literary genius as contending 
judgments of Russia’s national problems and visions of Rus- 
sia’s destiny. Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry as a 
criticism of life applies with especial significance to Russian 
literature. Russia’s great writers have been critics of life 
and of Russian life. Their poems and novels and dramas are 
abiding documents of the self-searching and the aspiration 
of the Russian national soul. This angle of interpretation 
is the choice of our short essay, and it also defines its limits. 

If Asia and Europe, East and West, have been the two 
contending forces in Russia’s orientation, political and na- 
tional ideals themselves have contended and also fused in 
the Russian soul with the spirit of Christianity. In no other 
land has the expression “orthodoxy” had this distinctively 
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patriotic significance, as pre-eminently Russian. It is not a 
matter of accident that the Russian peasant was called 
“krestianin,” or the Russian ruler, “the orthodox Tsar,” 
or the country itself “Holy Russia.” We may see how these 
two ideals and motives, the national and the Christian, 
fusing to yield the meaning of Russia, have sometimes sus- 
tained and sometimes also resisted each other. Russian au- 
tocracy sought and secured the backing of Russian Christian 
orthodoxy. Western culture and liberalism, suspected of 
their unorthodox leanings, were strongly resisted by the 
votaries of Holy Russia. Contrariwise, the leaders of the 
Revolution set out to achieve freedom for the Russian peo- 
ple by sweeping out throne and altar together. We have to 
keep in mind these facts and ideas, if we are to understand 
Russian literature. 

So we find, characteristically, the first two works of note 
in Russian literature. One of them is the Christian Gospel of 
Ostromir, dating from the eleventh century. The other, per- 
haps a century later, is the Lay of Igor’s Armament, the 
popular epic of Russian struggles with alien unchristian foes 
(Borodin used it in his music-drama, Prince Igor). Notice 
how early the Christian and the Russian motifs are blended 
in literary portrayal: in the scourging of all manner of in- 
fidel enemies and, to cite only one early example, in Nestor’s 
chronicle of the death of St. Olga: “She beamed on Christen- 
dom like the morning star. . . . She shed over it a gentle 
dawn. Amidst the infidels she shone like the moon in the 
darkness. . . . Now she has risen before us to the Russian 
heaven, where, worshiped by the sons of Russia, she prays 
God on their behalf.” 

Peter the Great’s European reforms were followed by 
steadily expanding Western influences in Russia during the 


eighteenth century. The leaders of the French Enlighten-. 
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ment had especial foreign prestige during this period; they 
received abroad the welcome which was often denied them 
at home. As Voltaire was a guest of Friedrich the Second at 
Sans Souci, so Diderot was favorite adviser of Catherine 
the Second in St. Petersburg. But the French radicals went 
deeper and much farther than their royal patrons were pre- 
pared to go. When the storm of the Revolution burst in 
France, Catherine was terrified; Voltaire’s bust was speed- 
ily removed from her imperial desk; the Western liberals 
were banished, and Russians were told to stay at home and 
watch their step. High society quickly changed its tune; 
church orthodoxy chimed in renewed admonition. But the 
Western spirit was not changed by imperial order or ecclesi- 
astic anathema, nor by imprisonment and exile to Siberia. 
Even in the palace the issue was sharply drawn. Tsar Alex- 
ander the First was a pupil of La Harpe, dreamed liberal 
dreams for Russia and meant to support the reform-policy 
of his minister Speransky. But the conservative forces of 
Holy Russia prevailed, and Alexander changed his course. 
His successor, Nicholas I, became the unyielding champion 
of reactionary and autocratic régime, not only in Russia but 
throughout Europe. The next Tsar, Alexander II, under- 
took drastic reforms, emancipated the peasant serfs, fought 
a war of liberation in the Balkans. But with his successor, 
Alexander III, the conservative reaction once again pre- 
vailed. Thus growing in intensity, the Russian struggle was 
pressing for decision, and it is enough to note that the next 
Tsar, Nicholas I], was also the last. 

When we keep in mind that Russian literature was for the 
most part the achievement of the nineteenth century, of this 
period of national unsettlement and clashing issues, we can 
understand better its substance and its spirit. We should not 
confuse the Russian authors with the political or social par- 
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tisans, but neither should we separate them too sharply. 
Writing in an epoch of unrest and struggle, the Russian 
masters portrayed and interpreted Russian life, probed its 
issues and problems, uttered its ideal aspirations. 
Literature was itself a social-political power in Russia, 
which the imperial government recognized and sought to 
direct or control, not only by strict censorship but also by 
stern discipline of writers, even of the greatest. The letters 
of Russian authors are rife with complaints of the censor’s 
mutilation of their works. Yet even the toned down versions 
retained their stirring power, while in their original state- 
ment, published abroad or posthumously, we get the tragic 
effect of their full intensity. The great poet Pushkin, while 
a youth of only nineteen, was dreaming of the bright day 


of freedom: 
Russia will rouse from her long sleep; 
And, where autocracy lies, broken, 
Our names shall yet be graven deep. 
Nine years later he sends his ‘“‘Message”’ to Siberian exiles: 


Deep in the Siberian mine, 
Keep your patience proud; 

The bitter toil shall not be lost, 
The rebel thought unbowed. 

Pushkin’s great significance in Russian literature will re- 
ceive further notice presently. His death, in a duel, cut short 
his career when he was at the height of his powers. The 
same tragic blow ended the life of Michael Lermontoy, a 
brilliant romantic poet on whom Pushkin’s mantle seemed 
to have fallen. But a greater master than Lermontov had 
already risen in the Ukraine and was setting the tradition of 
Russian literary realism: Nikolai Gogol. In his Taras 
Bulba Gogol recreated the burly days of the Dnieper Cos- 
sacks. His comedy, The Inspector, portrayed the corruption 
and the stupidity of the petty officialdom with such conta- 
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gious humor that, as it is reported, the Tsar himself led in 
the uproarious laughter which shook the theater. But there 
was ominous irony in the laughter, and it is even more pow- 
erfully felt in Gogol’s masterpiece, Dead Souls. The plot of 
this novel has the simplicity of genius. As was familiar to 
every Russian reader, the peasant serfs or “souls” on the 
large landed estates were so much taxable property. Gogol’s 
chief character (we certainly cannot call him a hero), Tchi- 
tchikov, conceives the scheme of acquiring for little or no 
money the legal title to a number of serfs who have died 
but whose names remain on the government tax-rolls until 
the next census. He would use this humbug estate of ‘‘dead 
souls” as security for a large bank loan. This crooked enter- 
prise sends him all over Russia, and we are given a portrait 
gallery of landowner types. Gogol’s treatment of this theme 
is convulsingly comical in detail, but the total effect of the 
novel was expressed by Pushkin: ‘“‘What a dreary country 
is our Russia!’ And Gogol himself felt overpowered as he 
viewed the immense groping confusion of his native land. 


II 


As the problem of Russia’s national destiny became more 
sharply defined, so the main alternatives were more em- 
phatically expressed and championed. Basically the issue 
was between orthodox conservatism and critical liberalism. 
More explicitly, however, the avowed struggle was between 
the defenders of the old Russian-Slavic spirit and the ad- 
vocates of reforms along Western lines. In exploring these 
issues we can reach the heights and the depths of Russian 
literature, for here we find opposed to each other Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky, one of the keenest analysts of the human soul 
that ever lived, and Ivan Turgenev, whom the critic Taine 
called ‘“‘the finest artist since Sophocles.” 
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Turgenev was by training and temperament and reasoned 
conviction a Zapadnik, an advocate of Western ideals for 
Russia. He saw only one way of salvation for Russia or for 
any other country: the way of civilization, of enlightenment 
and culture. Any other gospel of alleged perfection seemed 
to him mere bigotry. Before Russia can become a full mem- 
ber of the family of nations, she must face the unpleasant 
truth, see herself as she is and honestly undertake her own 
reformation. Why be proud of our deficiencies? So we read 
in Turgenev’s novel Smoke: ‘Nothing to compare with us, 
indeed! Our bristles . . . are large, because our pigs are 
poor; our hides are stout and thick, because our cows are 
thin; our tallow is rich, because it is boiled down with half 
the flesh!’’ The Russian’s estimate of himself is apt to be 
equally perverse. He mistakes his aimless dilettantism for 
cultural vitality and creative power, his dreaming and his 
futile emotion for idealism and high purpose. Turgeney por- 
trayed the Russian’s moral instability and sterility, his cease- 
less yearning and his lack of resolution, his superficial in- 
terest in all things and mastery of none: ignorant, supersti- 
tious, inefficient, unreliable. 

These vices in the Russian character were exposed the 
more effectively because Turgenev as a true artist perceived 
and portrayed living persons, with all their other qualities 
to engage the reader’s understanding and sympathies. Here 
were the simple peasants and their masters, some of them 
hard, others kindly, in the Sportsman’s Sketches; here are 
some fine brave men, or more often women: Elena in On 
the Eve, Natalia in Rudin, Marianna in Virgin Soil. But the 
more usual round of characters is far different: Rudin him- 
self and Lavretzky, Gagin, Litvinov, Nezhdanov: so many 
versions of the inconclusive yearning and Hamlet-like final 
futility of Russia as Turgenev saw it. 
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So this was Russia’s need: the severe discipline of thor- 
ough mastery, enlightenment, civilization, moral resolution. 
And this was Russia’s right, too, the right of emancipation, 
not only of the serfs but of all men from all oppression, 
freedom for all in work and speech and thought and faith, 
the freedom which only truth and the whole truth yields. 
Here was a critic of Russia in whose work Russian literary 
art had reached its summit, himself by his liberalism, his 
critical insight, his creative genius sustaining the deep faith 
required for the far-reaching reforms which he advocated. 

In sharp opposition to all this liberalism and civilization 
‘on Western lines, were the Slavophiles with their worship 
of Holy Russia. Though in the main conservatives in their 
political-social outlook, the Slavophiles were not all reac- 
tionaries or obscurantists. Some of them were in their own 
way liberals; in criticizing the bureaucratic Tsarist govern- 
ment, they declared that it had been built on foreign, Ger- 
man models, contrary to native Russian institutions. But 
for the most part they did tend towards a reactionary posi- 
‘tion. In politics they opposed any surrender of established 
authority; in religion they championed unqualified ortho- 
doxy and ecclesiastic tradition; they frowned on any broadly 
humanitarian ideas or projects, and advocated the primacy 
of Russian or Panslavic principles. 

Whether mildly liberal or firmly reactionary, the Slavo- 
philes condemned all Western leanings in Russia. Russia 
might learn some modern technical skills from Europe, but 
no basic truths of thought or of living. On the contrary, it 
is Slavic Russia, Holy Orthodox Russia that has the saving 
truth. Why should Russians pursue wisdom abroad? Let 
them seek it and find it where it is, in the heart of their own 
Russian tradition. It was this ideal of national destiny that 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky preached. There was tragic irony here. 
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In his youth Dostoyevsky had engaged in revolutionary ac- 
tivity, had been imprisoned, condemned to death and just 
before his execution heard his sentence changed to exile in 
Siberia. Yet all these hard years in the clutches of Holy 
Russia only confirmed his faith in her essential soundness. 
He rejected all modern radicalism, with its trust in reform- 
ing society by means of new systems or agencies economic 
or political. What mankind needs is the right Christian 
spirit, Russia’s traditional possession. Regain this true Rus- 
sian faith, build on it alone, and avoid all modern agitators 
as you would the plague. Dostoyevsky was thus one with 
the Slavophiles in opposing the Western liberals. But it 
would be a mistake to regard him as a Slavophile or Pan- 
slavist. His conviction was really Panrussian-Christian. Ber- 
dyaev has recently called him “‘specifically Russian, Russian 
right through, the most Russian of all Russian writers: and 
at the same time he was the most human.” The last phrase 
is the most important here, for it expresses both Dostoyev- 
sky’s faith in Russia and his gospel to Russia. 

The full meaning of this ideal determines his active stand 
throughout, alike in his resistance and in his advocacy. What 
he resisted most of all was the nihilist spirit that denied not 
only faith in Russia but all faith whatever. Now, as it hap- 
pened, Turgenev had also portrayed the Russian nihilist, in 
his novel Fathers and Sons, one of the most famous of 
Russian books. But Dostoyevsky was not content with por- 
trayal; he undertook, especially in his novel The Possessed 
(The Demons), to combat and to destroy this nihilism, for 
in it he saw the ruin of Russia and of mankind. A comparison 
of these two novels not only reveals the different art of these 
two masters but also their different approach to human life. 

Russian nihilism was not a philosophy of negation pure 
and simple. It set negation first because on all sides in Rus- 
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sia it saw barriers to men’s and women’s untrammeled free- 
dom: traditions and superstitions and scruples and stand- 
ards, all requiring a sweeping denial. In Russia religion was 
the bulwark of autocracy; and the aesthetic gentlefolk 
found their cult of beauty easily compatible with their ugly 
oppression of the dirty peasants. The nihilists therefore 
challenged religious dogmatism, aestheticism, capitalism, 
autocracy. They would crush all the citadels of oppressive 
authority, all institutions wherein the ruling classes stood 
entrenched; and upon the ruins of oppression they would 
see the new world arise, a world without institutional 
shackles, unbound and free. 

Already in 1861 Turgenev’s penetrating vision had per- 
ceived the coming of this new type in Russia. Here was 
indeed a tragic perversion of the spirit of liberal reform 
which he advocated. The nihilist rejected the sound together 
with the unsound; he rejected it all. Turgenev’s nihilist Baza- 
roy is not content to combat oppression and exploitation and 
special privilege and religious bigotry and dishonesty or 
pretense in art and science, corrupt family life, misdirected 
education. These are not enough for Bazarov: he rejects 
the very basis of human dignity and worth, on which any 
sound reform of these evils could be carried out. He would 
not reform and perfect family life; he negates it outright, 
and along with family loyalty all other principles of devo- 
tion. Most pathetic in Turgenev’s novel is the attachment 
of Bazarov’s parents to their learned son, whom they both 
adore and fear. But all their trembling concern to please 
their boy is unavailing. Bazaroy has no time for such out- 
worn traditions as filial affection; he is weary of the two 
old fogeys; the visit to which they had looked forward for 
years is snapped short after the second day. 

Turgenev portrayed this spirit of utter denial, but por- 
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trayed also the society in which so much did require denial 
or reform. So his book roused a storm of criticism from all 
sides, displeasing both conservatives and radicals in its 
realistic unpartisan justice to all parties. But Dostoyevsky, 
in The Possessed, had no thought of critical balance. He was 
dealing with a plague and was uncompromising. In the new 
movement of denial he saw corrosive unbelief, perverted 
views of life, unprincipled brute power, cruelty and mali- 
cious joy in destruction and evil. These nihilists are ready 
to use anyone in any way that serves their purpose. They 
would deceive and oppress those whom they have lured to 
join their movement, would attach them hopelessly to them- 
selves by staining their hands in bloody conspiracies, but 
also would abandon them helpless in a lurch or even destroy 
them without a qualm as may suit their purpose. These are 
satanic men: what ultimate good could ever be expected of 
them when their whole thought was bent on evil and des- 
truction, without scruple, without conscience, without a hint 
of regret? These men live on hate; they require a world 
which they can hate. Were perfection to be realized even 
according to their own formulas, they would turn against it 
with double perverse malice. All this and more is in Dos- 
toyevsky’s harrowing book, and we in our day can testify 
how deeply prophetic he was in unveiling the human capaci- 
ties for destructive cruelty: for has not the evil strain in our 
contemporary life been called the revolution of nihilism? 

The sharp difference between Dostoyevsky and Turgenev 
can be seen more clearly now. Turgenev condemned the 
nihilist’s lack of critical discrimination and constructive 
spirit. A sound policy of reform, he thought, requires the 
Opposition to certain practices and institutions, and there- 
fore also the firm support of certain other institutions and 
social agencies. The nihilists might destroy the evils in our 
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social system, but also the good with the evil, and produce 
only ruin and chaos. Unlike Turgenev, Dostoyevsky con- 
demned the critical liberal along with the nihilist. This pre- 
cisely was the root of evil in human life, according to Dos- 
toyevsky: the critical rebellious spirit of self-will, resistant 
to the trusting submission which is the essence of faith. This 
is the infidelity which parades as critical judgment, the sci- 
entific spirit, modernism, which has poisoned Western civili- 
zation and threatens its ruin. Liberals and nihilists are both 
in need of repentance and faith. The world cannot be saved 
by men’s devisings, by new systems and policies: be these 
liberal constitutions or democracies or socialisms or scien- 
tific and technical methods or any other externalities. Mod- 
ern mechanical minds put their trust in such devices, and 
their trust is vain. What mankind, and what more particu- 
larly Russia needs is a new spirit, or better a living renewal 
of the old true spirit of Christian faith and love: not hatred 
and strife of social groups that could at best lead only to 
some compromise and truce, but the welding power and 
union of brotherly love which alone can redeem us all and 
achieve Christian concord and abiding peace. 

This is the true Christian word to our modern world, ac- 
cording to Dostoyevsky, and this has been the true destiny 
of Russia, to speak this word to mankind. His advocacy of 
it may be read in all his works, but he gave it an emphatic 
utterance in his memorable speech celebrating the centenary 
of the birth of Pushkin. What makes Pushkin the great na- 
tional poet of Russia, according to Dostoyevsky, is this: he 
embodied and expressed the Russian spirit of all-human un- 
derstanding and appeal. Pushkin probed and diagnosed the 
root of Russia’s modern evil: in that disturbed unsatisfied 
spirit of men who cannot believe in their own country nor 
in its powers, whose sense of sympathy and co-operation has 
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been dulled and whose moral resolution is null. But Pushkin 
also gave us “artistic types of Russian moral beauty, which 
had sprung directly out of the Russian soul, which had its 
home in the truth of the people, in our very soil.’’ Pushkin 
revealed his all-human perception and sympathy, a pecu- 
liarly Russian quality, so Dostoyevsky believed, which Push- 
kin possessed to perfection: the genius to enter and express 
the spirit of other nations, a universally all-human insight 
and utterance. His is the native speech of Russia, but in that 
speech he speaks the words of all men. Therein is his great 
significance, that he reveals the universal spiritual power 
and mission of the Russian people. 

Now let us see clearly what is the important thing here. 
Critical students of Pushkin may agree or disagree with 
Dostoyevsky’s interpretation of the great poet. What most 
matters here is Dostoyevsky’s advocacy of this ideal of na- 
tional destiny, not its adequate or inadequate application to 
Alexander Pushkin. Dostoyevsky in effect declares that the 
true destiny of his country is not in her achievement of any 
external dominion, or in modern superiority and mastery, 
but in this above all: in her possession of the love and faith 
of Christ wherein the brotherhood of all mankind is to be 
realized. So he writes: “Perhaps our poor country will at 
the end say the new word to the world. . . . Our destiny is 
universality, won not by the sword, but by the strength of 
brotherhood and our fraternal aspiration to reunite man- 
kind.”” Dostoyevsky was convinced that by the grace of God 
the Russian people had this quality of spirit in a pre-eminent 
degree. “The supreme, the most characteristic feature of 
our people,” he wrote, “is its instinct, its hunger for recti- 
tude. ... In Russia love rules—we believe in love as a mys- 
terious power, which can at a blow shatter every barrier, 
and establish a new life.” The poet Tiutchev said: “One 
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cannot understand Russia with one’s reason. One can only 
have faith in Russia.” So Dostoyevsky exalted, above the 
learning and the technical skill of Western Europe, the 
deep faith and the inner enlightenment of Russia. ‘To be 
a true Russian does indeed mean to aspire finally to reconcile 
the contradictions of Europe, .. . to include within our soul 
by brotherly love all our brethren, and at last, it may be, to 
pronounce the final Word of the great general harmony, 
of the final brotherly communion of all nations, in accord- 
ance with the law of the gospel of Christ!’’ 

This sort of writing has been called “religious populism.” 
Is Russia really the Messiah of modern nations, as Dos- 
toyevsky has portrayed her? We might doubt it, and in our 
criticism cite chapter and verse from Dostoyevsky’s own 
works, to show the hundred vices of the Russian people, 
which he has probed with uncanny insight. But such criti- 
cisms do not touch the main point, which is one of ideal valu- 
ation. May I repeat ?—Dostoyevsky may be mistaken about 
Pushkin; he may be mistaken in his estimate of the Russian 
spirit. But the challenge still remains, of his ideal aspiration 
for his people and for all mankind. I might here venture a 
comparison between Dostoyevsky’s religious populism and 
the democratic faith of Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson knew 
very well the woeful shortcomings of the common people, 
and of the uncommon, too. He did not have an easy trust in 
men, but he did have a sublime faith for man, for what he 
might be and should be and shall yet become. That is the 
heart and the promise of Jefferson’s democracy. So Dos- 
toyevsky had a great faith for Russia, and in expressing 
this faith he gave us his version of the Christian gospel, in 
which and by which alone Russia and the world are to be 
saved. So although Dostoyevsky’s piety and idolatry of 
Holy Russia might seem odd and strange to a Western 
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reader, his ideal hope for Russia is another matter. He 
points to a sublime principle in all human life, and who is in 
a better position to grasp its tragic importance than pre- 
cisely we ourselves in these days of world-shattering war 
and seemingly hopeless chaos that is sweeping over us? Dos- 
toyevsky compels us to face our crucial question today: Is 
it or is it not true that the spirit of Christian love is the only 
possible cure of our world’s distemper? And is not the full 
possession of this spirit of love and all-human fellowship 
the true ideal of national destiny, whether for Russia or for 
America or for any other people? 


Ifl 


We now come to the last of the three great masters of 
Russian literature, Lyof Tolstoy. The right estimate of 
Tolstoy’s views on patriotic devotion and national destiny 
is not easy. In his own way he is as difficult a Russian to un- 
derstand as Dostoyevsky. If we were content to compare 
both of them with Turgeney, their general unity of tone in 
their resistance to modern-Western civilization might lead 
us to overlook some basic principles on which they, Tolstoy 
and Dostoyevsky, differ radically. I shall venture to state 
the issues between them sharply, and then turn to Tolstoy’s 
views more particularly. Dostoyevsky puts all his trust in 
Russian-Christian faith and love: that is the height of his 
conception. But in practical policy he also champions the tra- 
ditional Russian structure of orthodoxy and authority, be- 
cause Christian faith and love to him mean and require in- 
dividual submission and the curbing of self-will. Tolstoy’s 
gospel is also one of Christian love, but Christian love, as 
Tolstoy understands it, dissolves the shackles of institutional 
régime ; it achieves a life of free devotion and fellowship, not 
of rigid orthodoxy or authority. 
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In speaking of Tolstoy’s gospel, we have in mind mainly 
the apostolate of his later years. But we must remember 
that vast and various career of achievement during his more 
than fourscore years. It was late in life that Tolstoy attained 
his full conviction of the basic worth and meaning of human 
existence; but he had been in search of it all his years. He 
sought it in the transports of passion, in the vast calm of 
elemental nature, in the daredevil intoxication of ever-pres- 
ent death and in the hardening of the soul through war, in 
the serene joys of a happy family life, in the glowing sense 
of ever-expanding fame, power of wealth, social prestige: 
ever insatiate and never satisfied. When he had seemingly 
scaled the heights of worldly ambition, he recoiled from life. 
The height on which he stood was the brink of an abyss. 

His span of ideas is as widespreading as his range of ex- 
ploits. His early social reaction reflected the influence of 
Rousseau. He turned away from the artificialities of civil- 
ized society, in which he felt himself entwined with a hun- 
dred bonds which he could not break, to seek fullness of 
living in the wild freedom of nature, in the Caucasus. This 
attitude is expressed in his novel The Cossacks. But while 
the Cossack or the Caucasian horsemen had no artificiality, 
they had no art either; they lacked both science and con- 
science. Even in the midst of wild nature, Tolstoy still had 
his problems. Neither his own destiny nor Russia’s could 
be realized in the Caucasus. Meanwhile the Crimean War 
swept him into the tumults of battle, especially in the siege 
of Sevastopol. Tolstoy portrayed war, not mystically from 
above, nor romantically from afar, nor terribly from below, 
but truly from within: the day by day and hour by hour dis- 
pute of life with death. 

Already in these Sevastopol sketches which confirmed his 
literary fame, Tolstoy was preparing his art for its greater 
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utterance, in his master-work on a national theme, War and 
Peace. This novel is world-famous, and our days have made 
it again freshly familiar to us all. It is only its note of na- 
tional outlook that I can mention here. In this literary im- 
mensity, with its score of intertwined human dramas, we 
have more than a canvas or chronicle of Russia and Europe 
in the Napoleonic era. Behind or right through the impos- 
ing array of princes and aristocrats, generals and command- 
ers, Napoleon and Kutuzoy, are the rank and file that really 
count and decide the final issues of history. War and Peace 
is an epic of the people of Russia, and also of the Russian 
land without limits which Napoleon invaded and in which 
he was engulfed and lost and destroyed. 

During the long years in which he was achieving War 
and Peace and Anna Karenina, Tolstoy was moving with 
growing tension towards the great crisis of his life. The 
struggles which he had portrayed in some of his characters 
reflected his own tragic conflict. For all his world-wide fame 
and recognition, Tolstoy could not recognize anything of 
lasting worth in his career, could not justify his own exist- 
ence, and contemplated suicide. Seeking light from some- 
where, he turned to religion, to the simple Christian faith 
of the Russian peasants. And he found in the Gospels the 
outline of a way of life which solved his tragic problems. 
He chose the Gospel for himself and proclaimed it to Rus- 
sia and to the world. Five principles especially he found in 
the Sermon on the Mount: condemning murderous anger 
and scorn, sensuality, the surrender of a man’s free con- 
science by official oaths of unquestioning obedience, national 
and racial prejudices and barriers, and the use of force in 
violent compulsion and revenge. Tolstoy interpreted all this 
teaching as the rejection of exploitation and oppression and 
institutional shackles: the liberation of man’s soul in faith 
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and fellowship, in common daily work, mutual respect, love 
and joy in plain Christian living. 

We cannot trace all the results of this radical conversion 
in the closing acts of Tolstoy’s own life- drama. With aston- 
ishing boldness he undertook to translate the Gospel into a 
daily program of life. What interests us here is the applica- 
tion of his Christian faith to problems of nationality, patrio- 
tism, and social-political order. Tolstoy rejects the rule of 
force on which, as he believes, most political and institu- 
tional structures rest. This does not mean only the repudia- 
tion of capital punishment, but of all violent compulsion 
whatever. By force you can cow the criminal or overwhelm 
the wrong-doer, but you can make him turn from evil to 
good in one way only, and that is the way of Christian love. 
This is Tolstoy’s doctrine of non-resistance, and he applied 
it to private human relations, to the treatment of crime, 
and to war. Revenge and prisons and gallows and battle- 
fields accomplish nothing good, so he declared. Christian 
love is the only cure and sovereign remedy for the ills of 
mankind. His opposition to war is unqualified. War is essen- 
tially evil and brutal. No weak palliatives of international 
laws or rules or treaties can cover up its ugly reality or mend 
its horrors. If you would cure this evil, go down to its root. 
So he had written earlier in his life, in the days of the siege 
of Sevastopol: “It is not the suffering and mutilation and 
death of man’s body that most needs to be diminished—but 
it is the mutilation and death of his soul. Not the Red Cross 
is needed, but the simple cross of Christ to destroy false- 
hood and deception.” 

But opposition to war is not enough. We must remove 
the conditions in human life which breed war. Otherwise in- 
dividuals and nations without definite plans of aggression 
may find themselves involved in bloody strife. Men should 
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remain true and loyal to their own Christian conscience, 
against any social or institutional oaths of unquestioning 
obedience and against any notions of national exclusiveness 
or partisanship. Tolstoy proposes such an extension of the 
moral-religious relations of men as would transcend all so- 
cial or national or racial barriers and bring person with per- 
son in true fellowship the world over. We may not share 
his bold conclusions, but we should recognize them. Without 
any reservations Tolstoy declares that beyond his relations 
as a Russian to other Russians and to foreigners is his deeper 
relation as a man to his fellowmen wherever found. He 
therefore rejects patriotism and nationalism as unworthy 
sentiments. 

So Tolstoy’s final attitude towards nationality and des- 
tiny in Russia is plain. For Russia as for himself he desires 
to see the day when all national-racial exclusiveness will be 
outgrown, when all international strife will cease, and along 
with it the conflict of social and economic classes. Break 
down all these walls and barriers that shut men off from 
each other. Open wide the doors and windows of common 
life, and let the sunlight of Christ shine upon a redeemed 
humanity ! 

It can be seen that Tolstoy goes beyond pacifism. What 
he advocates is a universal Christian life that wipes out all 
national and social-institutional structure. We may share 
Tolstoy’s horror of the evils of international conflict and 
his earnest desire to cure it, but we may not accept his drastic 
remedies. Wars are indications of basic disorders in inter- 
national relations. And just as a physician has to use poison- 
medicines to combat the poisons in the fevered body of his 
patient, so even a peaceful nation may in certain crises feel 
bound to wage war. But we know that after the war is ended 
a long régime of diet and daily care will be needed, and 
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manifold social-economic and political reforms, before the 
ailing nations can be restored to health and sanity. The 
crisis in modern life cannot be settled by a broadside injunc- 
tion to wipe out all nationality. For despite the evils to which 
national arrogance and greed lead, national life has been 
also the nursery of fine spirit and feeling and achievement 
in human life. The less striking but saner project is this: 
how to organize and direct the national and international 
life of our time so as to overcome the fires of dissension and 
the plague of war, but at the same time to preserve the dis- 
tinctive social gains and cultural values which develop nor- 
mally in the sphere of national life. 


IV 


The last quarter-century has been epoch-making in Rus- 
sian history, a turning-point not only in the destiny of Rus- 
sia but of the whole modern world. In the development of 
Russian literature, however, this recent period can be de- 
scribed as mainly one of transition. The reader of Russian 
prose and verse produced under the hammer and sickle of 
Bolshevik rule may be overwhelmed by its boldness, inten- 
sity, and whirlpool sweep, but he misses the sovereign tones 
of immortal creative utterance. Against this estimate, occa- 
sional pages of great power may be cited, but they would 
scarcely suffice to meet the standard already set by Pushkin 
and Gogol, by Turgenev and Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy. 
What Soviet writer can aspire to that august company? 

This judgment is made quite objectively and need carry 
no sting of condemnation. Having made it, we may proceed 
to consider Soviet literature for what it is, and shall find it 
very significant in its own way, particularly as it concerns 
our topic. For no period of Russian literature has shown 
greater concentration on the course and destiny of the coun- 
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try. Indeed much of the present writing is and is meant to 
be propaganda: the literary campaign of the proletarian 
war. But these incendiary outbursts are even more ardent 
when they flame up, as if by spontaneous combustion, in 
souls long repressed and suddenly fanned to fiery speech. 

These new poets of the communist dispensation are a 
multitude of the most various assortment. Here are erst- 
while votaries of sundry aesthetic cults, caught in the midst 
of their chanting by the fury of the new proletarian myster- 
ies, and either continuing to mumble to themselves or else 
strangely trying to sing the new hymns of revolt to their 
old tunes. Here are new rude bards, peasant or industrial 
hands that hold a clumsy but effective pen. The poems and 
tales of some of these men and women will be read in the 
future as the folklore of the social revolution. Here are 
poets and novelists of seasoned ability. Some of them had 
always fought in the proletarian ranks, in which they now 
sing their songs of victory. Their leader was Maxim Gorky. 
Others are new converts to the communist faith, with the 
eagerness but also the confusion of neophytes. Still others 
remain apart from the national struggle, unconvinced and 
uncertain. The Soviet government has been undecided in its 
literary policy. It has tried to corral the sheep and the goats 
together, to exact explicit submission if not active devotion 
and propagandist zeal from them all. Failing in this, it has 
given the more gifted but unbending goats in the flock some 
free range. 

Altogether apart from all these have been the Russian 
writers who rejected and defied Bolshevism and continued 
their work abroad in exile. Their number includes some 
distinguished names, as Ivan Bunin, Dmitri Merezhkoysky. 
The latter in particular achieved world-renown by his novels 
portraying transitional crises in the history of civilization: 
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the clash of Christian and pagan strains at the close of clas- 
sical antiquity, the amazing career of Leonardo da Vinci in 
the Renaissance, the Russian conflict of Oriental and West- 
ern ideas in the days of Peter the Great. Firm in his opposi- 
tion to the Communist Revolution, Merezhkovsky advo- 
cates for Russia and for mankind a spiritual revival through 
a harmony of Christian and classical Greek ideals. 

What visions of Russia and her destiny are revealed in 
the literature of Soviet Russia? Some of these poems and 
tales are loud with the tumult of battle, but in others some 
artistic judgment and serenity prevail. The attitude is very 
often one of ruthless and even jubilant disregard of the 
bloodshed and ruin of the social war. So we find it in the 
poem “Our March” by Vladimir Mayakovsky: 

Slog brute strength with rebel tramping! 
Higher, the crags of haughty heads! 


We will wash all the planets’ cities 
In the surge of a second flood... . 


Drink to joy! Shout! 

Spring has flooded our blood. 
Heart, exult, beat! 

Our breasts are as crashing brass. 


That institutional order, traditional family life should all 
be swept in the whirlpools of revolt, is taken as a matter 
of course by some of these wandering youth, children of 
the new deluge. But other poets seem aghast by the chaos 
they have unloosed over their country. Especially the rejec- 
tion of religion, the laying waste of Christ’s altars, horrifies 
some of the peasant poets. So sings, for instance, Piotr 
Oreshin: 

From every side upon holy Russia 

New beliefs, new snares are thrown. 


But never will the Russian peasant 


Lose his faith in God... . 
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In white silvery garments. 
Powerfully and loudly Christ was singing 
Of the inconsolable peasant’s sorrow. 

The Soviet government, as is well known, in its resolution 
to emphasize and to spread the social-economic spirit of 
the communist revolution, subordinated the national Rus- 
sian aspect of the new state. Even the name of Holy Russia 
was changed to U. S. S. R. But not so easily is the purely 
national devotion, love of native land, lost by a people. The 
name of Russia may not be in the government manifestoes, 
but it is on the lips of the people and in the poets’ songs. So 
we read in the pages of Andrei Biely: 

Elemental, in roar of thunders, 

Rage madly, rage and consume me, 

O Russia, my Russia, O Russia, 

Messiah of days that will dawn! 
When the Soviets faced their supreme crisis, and the people 
were asked to lay down their lives to check the treacherous 
Nazi invasion, once again the old words, ‘‘Mother Russia,” 
rang over the boundless stretches with the thunder of guns 
and the clash of steel. Some students of present-day Russia 
believe that, in the amazing epic of the national struggle 
that is being written in blood from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Caucasus, a new national consciousness is also being 
achieved, and that Russia will emerge from this war trans- 
figured and greater than in the past, and more resolved to 
assume her worthy and responsible rdle in the just and abid- 
ing reconstruction of the modern world. 

We do not know what literary utterance this titanic 
struggle may yet yield. We do not hear the poets of Russia; 
only the daily war-communiqués. Yet who can doubt that in 
these tragic days, as in other days of conflict and dismay, 
Russian hearts are kept firm and resolute by the great words 
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of genius in which the nation’s spiritual treasures have been 
preserved? As in an earlier day, so now a little prose-poem 
comes to mind, to sustain anguished souls in their faith in 
Russia. It is Turgenev’s word of cheer and hope: “In days 
of doubt, in days of dreary meditation on my country’s fate, 
thou alone art my stay and support, mighty, true, free Rus- 
sian speech! But for thee, how not fall into despair, seeing 
all that is done at home? But who can think that such a 
language is not the gift of a great people!” 
RaposLAv ANDREA TSANOFF 


Vv 
BRITISH POETRY OF TWO WORLD WARS 


Y predecessors in this series of lectures had a much 
more difficult task than I. In composing their lec- 
tures, they did valuable research; in composing mine, I have 
done nothing but remember. They had to explore the vast 
continents of history; I have only to wander in what Steven- 
son calls “the green enchanted forest of boyhood.” They 
had to have the vision to look back through twenty-five cen- 
turies; I have to look back through only twenty-five years. 
But though their task was more difficult, it was, I am 
sure, less disturbing. To read in history of 60,000 Romans 
slain at Cannae 2100 years ago brings no such anguish to 
the heart as to remember one boy who sat in one’s class a 
year 2go, and is now a skeleton beneath some far-off sea. To 
read of English victories, those centuries ago, at Agincourt, 
Blenheim, and Waterloo exalts the spirit; but to remember 
the fruitless victory achieved twenty-odd years ago in the 
war to end war only depresses the spirit— Perhaps, after 
all, Samuel Butler was right when he said: “Only a fool 
would remember anything that happened more. than a week 
ago unless it were pleasant!” 


I. THE POET AND TOTAL WAR 


In the four or five years before the First World War 
something like a boom in poetry was taking place in Eng- 
land. “No one can question,” says the great critic Edmund 
Gosse, “that the generation which just preceded the War 
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was remarkable for the universality of its interest in verse. 
Never before, except during a few late years of Elizabeth's 
reign, were there so many poets alive in England in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants.” 

For reasons that need not be enlarged upon here, much 
of the English poetry written just prior to the outbreak of 
the War was about England—but not about England of the 
Empire, or of the Royal Navy, or of the Army, or of com- 
merce, or of democracy. It was a poetry (called even then 
“Georgian poetry”) about rural England, a bucolic poetry. 
In delicately colored descriptions or almost scientifically ex- 
act naturalism it celebrated the lovely charms of England’s 
garden-like countryside—a countryside dotted with pictur- 
esque villages, checkered with colorful fields and meadows, 
traversed by highways and footpaths centuries old, orna- 
mented everywhere by quiet old towns, ancient castles and 
manor houses, neat cottages and peaceful spires. 

To poets chiefly absorbed in contemplating this beauty of 
rural England came the War. 

This was the first example in modern history of a major 
total war. Since the early Middle Ages, all but a few, almost 
tribal, European wars had been waged by professional sol- 
diers whose doings disturbed normal life only along the 
routes of their passage. England in particular had been free 
of direct contact with war for many centuries. But from 
1914 to 1918 conditions changed in England. Universal 
conscription was initiated; civilians were killed in Zeppelin 
raids; rationing of goods was instituted; the nation’s in- 
dustry and economy were geared to the war effort; the very 
survival of the civilian population was endangered by sub- 
marines; soldiers on furlough could come home every so 
often, direct from the battlefields; wounded men were trans- 
ferred at once from the front to hospitals in England; al- 
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most every family lost a son, a brother, or a father in the 
War. The direct and personal nature of this War is illus- 
trated in the story of the old Cockney woman: As she and 
her friend surveyed one of the daily casualty lists, she burst 
out indignantly, “Why, Missiz Montgomery, this ’ere ain’t 
war; it’s murder!” 

A sense of intimate and active patriotism came to birth 
in millions of minds that, a generation previously, would 
have been patriotic in only the most abstract manner. The 
very conception of “slacker” and ‘“‘slackerism’’ was born 
only in the last War. In the days of the Crimean War, or 
the Sepoy Mutiny, or the Boer Wars, or even the Napole- 
onic Wars nobody asked or expected every able-bodied 
young Englishman to rush to the colors. War was something 
remote from life. 

But the first total war changed all this. Able-bodied young 
men, gentry and commons, educated and uneducated, rich 
and poor, joined the fighting forces; the conscription law 
took millions more; millions of women left their homes and 
went into the fields, factories, and hospitals, or took over 
jobs vacated by men who had gone to the front. War became 
more than a distant and romantic episode; it became the 
daily life of England. 

Poetry and poets could not escape the infection. From the 
days of Chaucer right down to 1914, thousands of English- 
men had written poems about war; but those who had ac- 
tually seen service on battlefields could have been numbered 
on one’s fingers: Chaucer himself, Spenser perhaps, Ben 
Jonson, three or four minor seventeenth-century poets who 
participated vaguely in the civil wars, and that is about all. 
But after 1914 the number of soldier-poets became legion. 

The period was one of remarkable poetic activity to be- 
gin with, as I have said. Poets grew thick as daisies every- 
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where. When the War broke out, they enlisted by the score. 
Moreover, once men were at the front, the phantasmagoric 
happenings of modern war, the extraordinary scenes, and 
the intense emotions of fear, wonder, despair, and grief— 
all these combined to draw verses from men who otherwise 
would never have written poetry. The number of poets who 
were thus created by the War, together with the number 
who were already poets before the War began, and who 
participated in the fighting, mounted into hundreds, per- 
haps thousands. Add to this assemblage all those poets, 
both men and women, who did not see active service, but 
who, being affected in one way or another by the War, wrote 
poems about it—and add to these again all the poets, young 
and old, who began to feel, after the War itself was over, 
that the War had changed nearly all the conditions of their 
lives, and whose works reflected their disillusion and bewild- 
erment—add all these together, and one can see that the 
subject of British War poetry is formidable indeed. 

It was a war that affected almost every British mind ca- 
pable of creating poetry. The work of men already well 
known (Hardy, Housman, Bridges, Noyes, Kipling, and 
Masefield) was influenced by the War. Many younger poets 
who were almost as well known as the preceding became 
soldiers, and sooner or later wrote War poetry. Among 
them were Rupert Brooke, Richard Aldington, Ford Madox 
Ford, Henry Newbolt, Edward Thomas, Osbert and Sa- 
cheverell Sitwell, Siegfried Sassoon, W. W. Gibson, Harold 
Monro, Edmund Blunden, and Francis Ledwidge. Further- 
more, the War doubtless did much to make poets of the 
following soldiers—who published their first volumes of 
poems during or immediately after the War: Robert Graves, 
Robert Nichols, Wilfred Owen, Herbert Read, Louis Gold- 
ing, Charles Sorley, and W. J. Turner. Of the poets men- 
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tioned here, the following were killed in action or died of 
wounds: Edward Thomas, Francis Ledwidge, Wilfred 
Owen, and Charles Sorley. Other poets who suffered a like 
fate, and who were celebrated during the War or just after- 
ward were Isaac Rosenberg, R. E. Vernede, T. P. C. Wilson, 
T. E. Hulme, Leslie Coulson, and Alexander Robertson. 
Dozens of still more minor soldier-poets could be mentioned. 
And even this long list would not include the non-combatants 
who wrote War poems. 

Within less than a month of the outbreak of the War 
at least three anthologies of war verse were issued; and be- 
fore the end of 1914 at least seven more had appeared. 
Meanwhile scores of War poems had been published in 
newspapers and magazines, and a dozen or so books of 
War poems had been issued by individual authors. 

Among so many War poets and so much War poetry, 
variety of ideas, subjects, and methods may be expected. 
But more interesting, perhaps, than the variety due to per- 
sonalities is the variety developed at different stages in the 
four years’ progress of the War. An attempt to trace this 
stage-by-stage development follows. 


II, IDEALISTIC WAR POETRY 


In general, the course of War poetry follows pretty 
closely what was probably the average poet’s (and the av- 
erage man’s) personal attitude toward the War. In 1914 
and on through 1915 most British War poetry was thor- 
oughly idealistic. This idealism took several forms. 

a. One form, if it may rightly be called idealism, was a 
certain dashing and gentlemanly love of battle. Some of the 
older poets who did not have to go to war, some of the 
women poets, and some of the young men who had never 
seen action were chiefly responsible for this type of War 
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poetry. Among them may be mentioned Julian Grenfell, a 
wealthy young gentleman and professional soldier who was 
famous during the early years of the War for one poem, 
“Into Battle,” written in February, 1915. The poem is in- 
stinct with the fox-hunting spirit, and shows a gruesome 
cheerfulness and a blood-thirstily healthy attitude toward 
fighting. Grenfell died of wounds in France later in 1915. 

b. Another, and much more common, form of this early 
idealism was an almost religious feeling (often expressed 
in grandiloquent odes, hymns, and sonnets) that a great 
moral duty had been imposed upon Englishmen by the ruth- 
less upsurge of militaristic barbarism in Germany. Yet an 
interesting feature of this idealism is its almost complete 
lack of hatred for the enemy. German youths went to war 
singing the ““Hymn of Hate’’; but it was not hatred of Ger- 
mans that made England’s young men enlist to fight in 
France. The young poet Sorley, who was killed in the War, 
wrote a sympathetic sonnet ““To Germany,” which begins 
thus: 


You are blind like us. Your hurt no man designed, 
And no man claimed the conquest of your land. 

But gropers both, through fields of thought confined, 
We struggle, and we do not understand. 


Some other soldier-poets who took this high-minded atti- 
tude toward the War, and wrote poems in elevated style 
about the “struggle between light and darkness” were R. E. 
Vernede, Lieutenant Dyneley Hussey, Lieutenant William 
Hodgson, Lieutenant Arthur Jenkins, Sergeant William 
John Streets, and Corporal Alexander Robertson—all of 
them killed in the War. But more typically it was the older 
men (Bridges, Noyes, Binyon, and Watson, for example) 
who wrote these more solemn and ambitiously profound 
idealistic poems; or else it was women (Winifred Letts was 
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the best of them), who tried in their verses to console them- 
selves and other women for the loss of their men. 

c. A third, and higher, type of idealistic War poetry ex- 
pressed the feeling that the War was lifting the individual 
out of his private selfishness, and, by consecrating him to 
lofty and unselfish purposes, was creating in him a more 
genuine nobility than he had ever had in peace. Rupert 
Brooke, Leslie Coulson, Ivor Gurney, Charles Masefield, 
and Richard Dennys (all but Gurney dead in the War) are 
the outstanding names here; and Rupert Brooke’s sonnet 
‘“‘Peace’’ is unquestionably the outstanding poem: 

Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with His hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping, 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 
Leave the sick hearts that honour could not move, 


And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 
And all the little emptiness of love! 


Oh! we, who have known shame, we have found release there, 
Where there’s no ill, no grief, but sleep has mending, 
Naught broken save this body, lost but breath; 
Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long peace there 
But only agony, and that has ending; 
And the worst friend and enemy is but Death. 


d. A final type of idealism manifest in British War poetry 
is really a continuation and an intensification of that Geor- 
gian poetry of rural England that was mentioned earlier 
in this lecture. Idealism of this type appears at its loveliest 
in John Masefield’s justly celebrated “August 1914.” Ford 
Madox Ford’s “‘Footsloggers” is typical; here the poet tells 
of a train-journey through England while he is on his way 
to France and the front: 

And thro’ the square 


Of glass 
At my elbow, as limpid as air, 
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I watched our England pass. . . 

The great downs moving slowly, 

Far away, 

The farmsteads quiet and lowly, 
Passing away; ; 

The fields newly mown 

With the swathes of hay, 

And the wheat just beginning to brown, 
Whirling away. . . 

And I thought: 

“In two days’ time we enter the Unknown, 


But this is what we die for ... As we ought. . .” 
For it is for the sake of the wolds and wealds 
That we die, 


And for the sake of the quiet fields, 
And the path through the stackyard gate. . 
That these may be inviolate. 


Rupert Brooke’s sonnet “The Soldier” belongs to this phase 
of idealistic War poetry. It is the most famous, and doubt- 
less the best, patriotic poem written in English during the 
twentieth century. The circumstance that Brooke was a sol- 
dier, that he died on a military expedition to the Dardanel- 
les, and that his body is buried far from home on the little 
island of Scyros in the Aegean, only adds to the high patri- 
otic appeal of the poem. Well-known though it is, I quote it 
once more: 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 
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III. REALISTIC WAR POETRY 


The second major phase through which British War po- 
etry passed was realism. The idealists expressed sentiments 
about the War; the realists described scenes in the War. 
Truly realistic poems began to appear late in 1915, and 
reached their zenith in 1917. After that they became almost 
unexceptionally gruesome in their details, and therefore 
found few publishers until after the War. 

a. From the very beginning of the War a good many 
poets wrote ostensibly realistic verse (it hardly deserves the 
name poetry) in the vein of Kipling’s worst Barrack-Room 
Ballads. Much of this verse was humorous; some dealt with 
pathetic incidents; little of it was in dialect; and practically 
none of it is worth remembering. Its chief trouble was its 
dishonesty: it pretended to be realistic, and it was not. As 
the War progressed, fewer and fewer of these pseudo-real- 
istic poems appeared. Readers would not endure them. Per- 
sonal experience in war service, or first-hand accounts from 
people who had seen war service, shortly convinced the pub- 
lic that modern war is not a Barrack-Room Ballad. 

b. Sometime late in 1915 or early in 1916 a more genu- 
ine sort of realism invaded British War poetry. It bore a 
close resemblance to that Georgian nature poetry which had 
dominated English literature just before the War began. It 
was a nature poetry translated into Continental soil; it de- 
scribed scenes behind the various fronts, and especially, of 
course, in France—the French landscape with its canals and 
poplars and red-roofed farmhouses and blue-smocked peas- 
ants—with the same fresh sensuousness that had been used 
in describing English counterparts of these scenes. Robert 
Nichols (who lived to become a well-known playwright in 
the 1930’s), Edmund Blunden (now a famous critic and 
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editor at Oxford), and E. Wyndham Tennant (who was 
killed) were the most significant exponents of this type of 
realism. 

c. The next step in the evolution of this realistic poetry 
was marked by a willingness to approach closer to the actual 
battle-line with its grim ugliness, and yet by an unwillingness 
to abandon entirely the now conventional celebration of 
England’s rural beauty. One might surmise that this attempt 
to ride with the hounds and run with the hare would result 
in bad poetry; but actually it produces some of the most 
pleasing poetry that came out of the War. Ivor Gurney 
(whose volume of War poems, Severn and Somme, bears a 
highly significant title), F. W. Harvey (writing from a 
prison-camp in Germany), and Francis Ledwidge (killed in 
action) are some of the names associated with this home- 
thoughts-from-abroad stage of realism. But W. W. Gibson 
is the best known and the most gifted writer of the group. 
His “Before Action” is representative: 

I sit beside the brazier’s glow, 
And, drowsing in the heat, 


I dream of daffodils that blow 
And lambs that frisk and bleat— 


Black lambs that frolic in the snow 
Among the daffodils, 

In a far orchard that I know 
Beneath the Malvern hills. 


Next year the daffodils will blow, 
And lambs will frisk and bleat; 

But I’ll not feel the brazier’s glow, 
Nor any cold or heat. 


d. A final type of realistic War poetry began to appear 
first in 1916. Unlike the previous type, it omits considera- 
tion of remembered beauty at home, and concentrates on 
the savage horror of scenes at the front. Isaac Rosenberg, 
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Gibson at times, Robert Graves, and Siegfried Sassoon (be- 
fore 1918) best represent this kind of realism. The follow- 
ing lines by Cecil Roberts (who himself had written, before 
this, some of the grandiloquently idealistic poems referred 
to earlier in this lecture)—the following lines show some- 
thing of the growing and bitter contempt of those who had 
really suffered loss in the War for the idealistic and un- 
realistic point of view: 

They send me, Charles, long letters on your death, 

Full of fair phrases culled from poetry 

That do not blind me—let them save their breath; 

The nectared lies of immortality, 

The sounding rhetoric, the pompous phrase, 

The talk of supreme sacrifice, the great 


Reward—what are these ’gainst your withered days, 
Your dear lost face, the squalor of your fate? 


That rhinoceros-hided, Tory-bred, gentleman-soldier Gil- 
bert Frankau likewise protests, in a poem dated October 31, 
1917, against the heroic and romantic concept of war that 
invents phrases like ‘four cheery wounded,” ‘“‘the smile of 
victory,” “red battle’s glory,” “honour’s utmost task,” “gay 
jesting faces’—and he writes: 


humour’s just the Saxon cloak for fear. . . 
Or else a trick to keep the folk at home 
From being scared to death—as we are scared; 
That honour .. . damn it, honour’s the one thing 
No soldier yaps about. 


And he goes on to describe war as “naked, hideous, stupid, 
vile’ — 

A dirty, loathsome, servile murder-job:— 

Men, lousy, sleepless, ulcerous, afraid, 

Toiling their hearts out in the pulling slime 

That cakes in itching arm-pits, navels, ears: 

Men stunned to brainlessness and gibbering: 

Men driving men to death and worse than death: 
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Men maimed and blinded: men against machines— 
Flesh versus iron, concrete, flame, wire: 

Men choking out their souls in poison gas: 

Men squelched into the slime by trampling feet: 
Men disembowelled by guns five miles away, 
Cursing, with their last breath, the living God. 


Realism as pitiless as this merges almost insensibly into 
anti-war poetry; indeed, by its simple revelation of truth it 
becomes anti-war poetry. To recognize an evil is almost the 
same as to demand its abolition. 


IV. ANTI-WAR POETRY 


Of one thing in literature we may always be certain—that 
when George Bernard Shaw expresses an opinion, all the 
rest of the world is of a directly contrary opinion. Thus, 
when Shaw said in 1917, ‘““War is a most pestilential nui- 
sance,”’ the rest of the world was, we know, not averse to 
war. But when he said in 1934, ‘“‘Why should war be sup- 
pressed? Is it an evil? War is a method of killing people, 
and a great many people in this world ought to be killed,” 
the rest of the world, we may be sure, considered war an 
unmitigated evil. The transition of the world’s opinion from 
one extreme to the other has been so complete that most of 
us have forgotten that there was once a time when genuine 
anti-war sentiment, far from being universal, existed only 
among a relatively few liberals and zealots. 

To be sure, the majority of mankind have always opposed 
needless wars; yet the majority of mankind have always con- 
veniently discovered that wars are needful. British poets 
have always been either more belligerent or more honest 
than the majority of mankind: very few of them before 
1917 had written anti-war poetry. The only complete anti- 
war poems that I can recall in significant British literature 


before the First World War are Southey’s ‘The Battle of 
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Blenheim,” Hardy’s “The Man He Killed,” and Alfred 
Noyes’s “The Wine Press”—which last, written in 1913, is 
a really powerful and effectively written protest against the 
whole idea of war, although Noyes forgot the poem as soon 
as the First World War broke out, and began writing almost 
jingoistic War poetry. As a check on my knowledge of 
British poetry, I looked, the other day, through four or five 
standard collections of quotations from poets, and read lit- 
erally hundreds of poetic comments on the subject of war. 
Not more than half-a-dozen of these quotations had anti- 
war implications; and the majority of them were by one 
man, the eighteenth-century humanitarian poet William 
Cowper. Furthermore, all these quotations were only iso- 
lated lines in poems not written primarily as anti-war poems. 

By the end of 1917, and throughout 1918, more than a 
few British poets (all of them soldiers on the fighting fronts, 
by the way, and none of them stay-at-home poets) began to 
feel that a victory for Britain’s nationalistic aims could not 
compensate for the horror, the terror, the pain, and the 
slaughter being daily wrought by the War. Among the names 
worth mentioning here is that of Arthur Graeme West, a 
young Oxford man who enthusiastically enlisted at the be- 
ginning of the War, and who gradually passed from a posi- 
tion of delighted conformity with conventional patriotism to 
a position of atheism and pacifism. He was killed in 1917 at 
the age of twenty-six. His Diary of a Dead Officer, contain- 
ing a few of his poems, was published in 1919, and made an 
international sensation at the time. Another name worth 
mentioning is that of Lieutenant-Colonel Maitland Hardy- 
man, D. S. O., whose poems were also published in 1919. 
He was killed at the age of thirty-three. The epitaph that 
he wrote for himself was this: ‘He died as he had lived, 
fighting for abstract principles in a cause which he did not 
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believe in.” Another of these minor poets was Sub-Lieuten- 
ant Paul Bewsher, an aviator. At the very end of the War he 
published a volume memorable for one poem, “Nox Mor- 
tis,”’ which describes a bombing raid that he took part in, 
and ends thus: 
Death, Grief, and Pain 
Are what I give. 
O that the slain 
Might live—might live! 
I know them not, for I have blindly killed, 
And nameless hearts with nameless sorrow filled. 
Thrice cursed War 
Which bids that I 
Such death should pour 
Down from the sky. 
O Star of Peace, rise swiftly in the East 
That from such slaying men may be released. 

One of the two outstanding British anti-war poets was 
Wilfred Owen. He joined the Army in 1915, and first en- 
tered the trenches in January, 1917, when he was twenty- 
three years old. He was appalled at once by the horror of 
stalemated warfare. In a letter of January 19th he calls 
No-man’s-land “an abode of madness’; on February 4th 
he is calling the dead “‘the most execrable sights on earth,”’ 
and adds, “In poetry we call them glorious”; on April 25th 
he writes, ‘““The terribly long time we stayed unrelieved... 
makes us feel bitterly towards those in England who might 
relieve us and will not’’; and in June, as he lies wounded in 
a hospital in France, it dawns upon him that “Christ’s es- 
sential command was: Passivity at any price! Suffer dis- 
honour and disgrace, but never resort to arms. Be bullied, 
be outraged, be killed; but do not kill.” And he goes on to 
say of this commandment: “I think pulpit professionals 
are ignoring it very skilfully and successfully indeed... . 
And am I not myself a conscientious objector with a very 
seared conscience? ... Thus you see how pure Christianity 
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will not fit in with pure patriotism.” —Nevertheless, having 
recovered from his wound, he was back in the fighting the 
next year, was awarded the Military Cross, and was killed 
in action November 4, 1918, a week before the Armistice. 
His onomatopoeic “Anthem for Doomed Youth” is his 

most-quoted poem. Here are its first eight lines: 

What passing bells for these who die as cattle? 

Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 

Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 

Can patter out their hasty orisons. 

No mockeries for them; no prayers nor bells, 

Nor any voice of mourning save the choirs,— 


The shrill demented choirs of wailing shells: 
And bugles calling for them from sad shires. 


Along with many lovely poems having for subject both 
scenes of war and scenes of peace, Owen wrote a group of 
fiercely realistic poems describing war’s bestiality and hor- 
ror. Moreover, he wrote a small number of poems satirizing 
or condemning various aspects of war. For the most part, 
these poems show the indifference, the ignorance, or the 
grandiloquently patriotic self-deception of the home-people 
concerning the horror and death to which they send their 
young men. Some of his poems, however, satirize the poli- 
ticians responsible for war, the fatuousness of military red 
tape, and the mockery of religion in war. ‘““These men are 
worth your tears,” he says of the soldiers. ‘You are not 
worth their merriment.” 

But the most significant and influential of the anti-war 
poets is Siegfried Sassoon. An aristocratic young English- 
man who had been through Marlborough and Cambridge, 
he enlisted in the British Army on August 3, 1914, two 
days after war was declared. He was wounded while raid- 
ing enemy trenches in France, and was invalided home in 
the spring of 1917. While convalescing, he began to think 
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about the purposes for which he had been fighting, and came 
to the conclusion (which he wrote out and published) that 
England’s leaders had never stated England’s war aims, and 
that if these aims had been stated they would prove na- 
tionalistic and imperialistic. He adds: “I have seen and 
endured the sufferings of the troops, and I can no longer 
be a party to prolong these sufferings for ends which I be- 
lieve to be evil and unjust. . . . On behalf of those who are 
suffering now I make this protest against the deception which 
is being practiced on them; also I believe that I may help to 
destroy the callous complacency with which the majority of 
those at home regard the continuance of the agonies which 
they do not share, and which they have not sufficient imagi- 
nation to realize.” 

In spite of this protest, as well as of several pacifist arti- 
cles that he published about the same time, a volume of anti- 
war poems also published just then, and his gesture of 
throwing into the Mersey the Military Cross which he had 
received for gallantry, Sassoon took to pacifism awkwardly. 
He hated the publicity it brought him, and he went through 
with it only because he thought he should. He waited for 
the military authorities to court-martial him; but instead of 
doing that, the authorities sent him to a sanitarium as a 
mental case, on the theory that only an insane person could 
oppose the War. After several months at the sanitarium, 
he “recovered,” and was sent first to Palestine and later 
back to France. Here he was wounded again, and was rec- 
ommended for the D. S. O., but refused further decoration. 
He came out of the War a captain. 

Robert Graves writes pointedly of England’s soldier 
poets: “We may remind ourselves of one or two outstand- 
ing facts usually overlooked: that Rupert Brooke saw many 
warlike scenes, but no actual fighting, that Robert Nichols, 
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with the best of intentions, only saw three weeks’ service in 
France and this on a quiet sector with the artillery: that of 
the other poets with reputations as War-poets not more than 
four or five... bore the heat and burden of the War; and 
that these unanimously vilified rather than celebrated the 
War; and that of these only Siegfried Sassoon published his 
verse while the War was still on.” 

Though exception may be taken to parts of this state- 
ment, the main point is true: Sassoon was the first British 
poet to publish genuinely anti-war verse before the end of 
the War. He had included a few unflinchingly realistic poems 
in The Old Huntsman and Other Poems (1917). But 
Counter-Attack (1918) contained not only some shocking 
realism, but also some bitter and cynical comments on the 
War and on the general public who sent young men out to 
die horribly in the trenches. This one book of Sassoon’s 
makes him a major figure in the history of English litera- 
ture. It is the first book of truly vital anti-war poems ever 
published in England. Furthermore, it precedes, by over ten 
years, that rash of anti-war novels (4/l Quiet on the West- 
ern Front, Death of a Hero, Farewell to Arms, The Case 
of Sergeant Grischa, and so on) which broke out in Europe 
and in America in the late 1920's. In this book Sassoon de- 
scribes life at the front with a scalding truthfulness and a 
merciless realism that spare no detail of fear and horror. 
Perhaps there was never a more heart-sickening, more un- 
pleasant volume of poetry than this—and at the same time 
there was never a volume more wholesome and courageous 
in its exposure of sham and its revelation of truth. 

Some people, it may be remarked at this point, object to 
unpleasant poetry; they want to hear in poetry only about 
what Kipling calls “loves and doves.” Answering such ob- 
jectors, Stephen Crane, the American novelist, wrote in the 
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spring of 1891: “I cannot see why people hate ‘ugliness’ in 
art. ... The scene of Hamlet and his mother and the death 
of old Polonius behind the curtain is ugly, if you heard it in 
a police court. Hamlet treats his mother like a drunken 
carter and his words when he has killed Polonius are dis- 
gusting. But who cares?” Certainly “unpleasant’’ poetry is 
in the best tradition of English literature. Anglo-Saxon war 
poetry is not pleasant; Chaucer’s descriptions of the Sum- 
moner and the Pardoner are not pleasant; Donne’s morbid 
graveyard poems are not pleasant; Burns’s greatest poem, 
“The Jolly Beggars,” is not pleasant; practically none of 
Crabbe is pleasant; and a good part of Wordsworth and of 
Hardy is not pleasant. If, then, Sassoon’s War poems are 
not pleasant, they have some excellent company. 

In the blaze of their fierce truthfulness the idealistic War 
poems wither like lilies in a fire. After them, even the gal- 
lantry of Brooke’s War sonnets fades into the semblance of 
mere lying prettiness, and the devoted consecration of poems 
like ‘In Flanders Fields”’ sounds like pathetic self-deception. 
To realize the full artistic and spiritual significance of these 
latter poems, one cannot read them on the same day that 
one reads Sassoon: the contrast kills them. With Counter- 
Attack begins sharply and definitely the mountain of anti- 
war literature of all types with which our generation has be- 
come so familiar. Imagining a time when there was no such 
mountain is almost impossible for the younger men and 
women of this generation; but before Sassoon there was not 
even a molehill in English literature to suggest the mountain. 

It is one of the ironies of our time (it may be said as an 
aside) that the disapproval of war initiated among English- 
speaking people by Sassoon resulted in a disinclination of 
these people to employ force for the suppression of con- 
temporary warrior-nations like Italy, Germany, and Japan. 
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And, by a still further irony, our hatred of war is perhaps 
chiefly responsible for our present determination to crush 
these warrior nations so completely and finally that never 
again will they have the power to make war. It should be 
recorded, at any rate, that the man behind these two great 
ironies, Siegfried Sassoon, is a strong supporter of the Allied 
cause in the Second World War. 

But today, even as in the First World War, Sassoon re- 
gards war from the personal point of view—as a personal 
tragedy to individual human beings. In the later days of the 
First World War he felt that nationalistic aims and impe- 
rialistic ambitions were obscuring this personal tragedy, and 
were alone responsible for the continuance of the War. Ac- 
cordingly, he turned a passionate, but at the same time coldly 
ironic, satire upon the people who, he felt, were prolonging 
the War, upon the complacent elders who sent young men 
out to die under fearful mental and physical torture, and 
upon the stay-at-homes who blinded themselves to the War’s 
horrors by befogging their minds with conventionally patri- 
otic and cheerful fatuousness. 

Here is one of Sassoon’s more grimly humorous satirical 
pieces: 

BASE DETAILS 


If I were fierce and bald and short of breath, 
I'd live with scarlet Majors at the Base, 
And speed glum heroes up the line to death. 
You'd see me with my puffy petulant face, 
Guzzling and gulping in the best hotel, 
Reading the Roll of Honour. “Poor young chap,” 
I'd say— “I used to know his father well. 
Yes, we've lost heavily in this last scrap.’ 
And when the war is done and youth stone dead, 
I'd toddle safely home and die—in bed. 


Here is a piece of still more bitter satire, this time on the 
idealistic view of war: 
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pial WE Og 


The Bishop tells us: “When the boys come back 

They will not be the same; for they'll have fought 

In a just cause: they lead the last attack 

On Anti-Christ; their comrade’s blood has béught 

New right to breed an honourable race. 

They have challenged Death and dared him face to face.” 


“We're none of us the same!” the boys reply. 

“For George lost both his legs; and Bill’s stone blind; 
Poor Jim’s shot through the lungs and like to die; 

And Bert’s gone syphilitic: you'll not find 

A chap who's served that hasn’t found some change.” 
And the Bishop said: “The ways of God are strange!” 


And here is a more thoughtful satire on what Sassoon re- 
garded as the true social significance of war: 


MEMORIAL TABLET 
(Great War) 


Squire nagged and bullied till 1 went to fight 

(Under Lord Derby’s scheme). I died in hell— 

(They called it Passchendaele); my wound was slight, 
And I was hobbling back, and then a shell 

Burst slick upon the duck-boards; so I fell 

Into the bottomless mud, and lost the light. 


In sermon-time, while Squire is in his pew, 

He gives my gilded name a thoughtful stare; 
For though low down upon the list, I’m there: 
“In proud and glorious memory’—that’s my due. 
Two bleeding years I fought in France for Squire; 
I suffered anguish that he’s never guessed ; 

Once I came home on leave; and then went west. 
What greater glory could a man desire? 


Writing of Sassoon twelve years after the War, Edmund 
Blunden says: “It was his triumph to be the first man who 
even described war fully and exactly; and had description 
been all that he did, the feat would have been distinguished.” 
But description was not all that he did. Filled with pity, 
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“obsessed by the waste and agony, the physical and spiritual 
wreckage’’ caused by the War, and yet remaining objective 
in his manner, he writes War poems that, as Edwin Muir 
said in 1940, “‘are more economically fitted to their purpose 
than any other contemporary poetry; and their indignation 
is subdued to exact social criticism. They are effective be- 
cause of the moderation they observe in the midst of furious 
indignation and pity . . . their force lies in their impersonal- 
ity, which sets down with indignant economy the shame and 
horror of war.” 
V. POST-WAR DISILLUSION 

On Sassoon’s note of disillusion, disgust, and despair the 
poetry of the First World War ended. The note was pro- 
longed for a few years while other poets continued saying 
very much the same things that Sassoon had said, but not 
saying them so well. Even these echoes, however, soon died 
away; and by 1924 Robert Graves, writing in an American 
journal, could report: “It is a curious thing, but the English 
habit is so strong in me that I find myself blushing to men- 
tion the War. ... [In England] it may be emotionally and 
personally discussed behind closed doors between intimates, 
preferably at night; or it may be written about impersonally 
and historically in a three to five-dollar textbook complete 
with maps and appendices. But any other treatment is con- 
sidered vulgar, anti-social, and disgusting.”’ 

A few high-minded Englishmen had gone out to France 
to defend certain noble moral ideals. With only one or two 
exceptions, the poets among these men (that is, those who 
were alive at the War’s end) suffered complete disillusion- 
ment—disillusionment about the goodness of man, the per- 
fection of civilization, national leaders, patriotic principles, 
humanitarian ideals, national virtue and international honor. 

But most Englishmen had gone out to France to defend. 
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“This other Eden, demi-paradise. . . . This precious stone 
set in the silver sea. . . . This blessed plot, this earth, this 
realm, this England.” When they came home, however, they 
found that the England for which they had fought no longer 
existed. In its stead they found an England of endless unem- 
ployment, doles, new and vulgar ways of living, political 
chicanery and treachery, diplomatic scheming, and time- 
serving governments falling continually between the stools 
of greedy reaction, on the one hand, and of incompetent 
liberalism, on the other. Some of the soldier-poets could not 
endure this England that they had fought to save. Richard 
Aldington withdrew first to the solitude of the Berkshire 
hills, then to France, and finally to America. Ford Madox 
Ford confessed, like Aldington, that he could not stand what 
England had become; and he too fled to France, and later to 
America. Louis Golding left England to wander all over the 
world, and has never gone back to his mother country to 
live. Robert Graves went to Egypt, but returned eventually 
to England, where he has become one of its most trenchant 
literary and social satirists. Edmund Blunden went on a long 
trip to South America, but later returned to England, and 
settled into the cloistered life of a scholar at Oxford. 

It must be confessed that, in the years between the First 
World War and the Second, developments in England justi- 
fied the poets in their disillusionment. The economic system 
was not able to avert the great depression of the 1930's; 
the political system was utterly unable to cope with it; and 
vast numbers of Englishmen endured unspeakable misery 
and degradation as a result of it. One of the major political 
parties, the Liberal, vanished in the wind of a politician’s 
words; another, the Labor Party, collapsed because of 
treachery among its leaders; and the other major party, the 
Conservative, came into power only to launch itself and 
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England on a career of national and international dishonor 
unparalleled since the reign of George III. 

I am not one of those who believe that a people always 
get the kind of government they deserve. The French peo- 
ple, for example, have had, for fifteen years, governments 
much worse than they deserve. From 1931 to 1940 the Eng- 
lish people, too, had a government which, in my opinion, was 
much worse than the English people deserved. This gov- 
ernment seemed content to let millions of Englishmen live 
and die under conditions of malnutrition, dirt, and hopeless- 
ness that would have made America’s own depression look 
like blooming prosperity; in quick succession this govern- 
ment betrayed China, Ethiopia, the League of Nations, 
democratic Spain, and Czecho-Slovakia; it broke treaties 
with America and France; and, to top everything, it raised 
not a finger to prevent (and, as many people believe, actually 
encouraged) the rise in Germany of the most ghastly evil 
the modern world has ever known. 

Certain it is that none of the young and important Brit- 
ish poets writing in the fifteen years before the Second 
World War had any respect for contemporary British civil- 
ization, or confidence in its destiny. Instead, they felt only 
the despair of those who have hoped high hopes and suf- 
fered bitter disillusion, only the self-disgust of those who 
have held the apple of all desire in their hands and have 
been too weak to grasp it, only the grief of those who have 
arrived at the gates of the Celestial City and have been 
dragged back from them by the hands of greed and folly. 


VI. POETRY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


When the long-gestated Second World War was born to 
expectant Europe in September, 1939, British poets did not 
greet the new arrival with the enthusiastic patriotism which 
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poets had shown at the beginning of the previous War. Rea- 
sons for their apathy were several. For one thing, the 
1930’s had been too desperately concerned with economic 
problems to be a really poetic decade; therefore relatively 
few people were either reading or writing poetry in 1939. 
For another thing, the “phony war” (as it was called before 
May, 1940) and the business-as-usual policy adopted by 
the Chamberlain government were hardly calculated to in- 
spire new poetic expression. And finally, the poets who had 
been predicting the approach of doom for fifteen years could 
not be much moved by discovering that the doom they had 
predicted was upon them. 

Nevertheless, a good many books of War poetry have ap- 
peared in England since the War began. Many of them are 
by single individuals, but, by an interesting development in 
publishing customs, many others have been issued with the 
names of several poets on their title pages. Something like 
fifteen volumes of predominantly War poetry were pub- 
lished through regular channels in 1940, about twenty in 
1941, and about a dozen so far this year. Many of these 
books are of little consequence, being merely descriptive of 
bombing raids, or topical in nature, or dedicatory. Others, 
however, have something to say, and a worthy manner of 
saying it. 

I cannot distinguish any evolutionary development in 
these new War poems. For years the foremost British poets 
have known and proclaimed that evil is loose in the world. 
Unlike the British poets of 1914, however, they have be- 
lieved that the evil is confined to no one nation, but is a uni- 
versal evil infecting the whole social system of the western 
world. As Frederick Prokosch’s line, written in 1941, puts 
if: 

The evil implicit in our age, like dust falls everywhere. 
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And W. H. Auden, in a book published in 1940, but in a 


poem written just before the War, says much the same 
thing: 

In the nightmare of the dark 

All the dogs of Europe bark, 

And the living nations wait, 

Each sequestered in its hate; 

Intellectual disgrace 

Stares from every human face. 


But though the poets of this new War see an entire social 
system cankered with evil, they are uniformly convinced 
that the Nazi power in Germany is the most abominable of 
these evils. Without believing (as the British poets of 1914 
believed) that British civilization is good, they know that 
Nazi barbarism is worse. Accordingly, there has been abso- 
lute unity of opinion among all the contemporary British 
War poets, even the most pessimistic, that humanity’s most 
urgent task is to destroy the Nazi evil. Nor is there diversity 
of opinion as to the War’s outcome. Not even in the black- 
est hours of 1940 was any British poet, so far as I know, a 
defeatist. 

The chief diversity that exists among these poets is the 
elemental pessimism of some and the elemental optimism of 
others. 

a. The pessimists feel that even when the United Nations 
have destroyed Nazism, there will still be left in the world 
enough social, political, and economic evil to destroy the 
civilization that we know. As one of them, John Gawsworth, 
says: 

The soul of man is on the march 

To its last bivouac—death. 
But though these pessimists think that the fight against evil 
must be ultimately vain, they know, like the Spartans at 
Thermopylae, that honorable men can do no other than con- 
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tinue the fight against evil. Thus, Herbert Read, a soldier- 
poet of the First World War, writing in 1940, tells “A Con- 
script of 1940”: 


If you can go 
Knowing that there is no reward, no certain use 
In all your sacrifice, then honour is reprieved. 

b. More characteristically, however, the British War 
poets feel that, somehow, there will come from this War, 
must come from it, a spiritual regeneration of all mankind. 
They feel that we who have been forced to defend liberty, 
humanity, justice, and love against Nazi slavery, cruelty, 
injustice, and hate are even now in the process of reafirm- 
ing in our hearts those values which we had almost forgotten 
until we were called upon to defend them. Even so strong a 
critic of the pre-War world as C. Day Lewis writes of this 
War: 

Now, as never before, when man seems born to hurt 
And a whole wincing earth not wide enough 

For his ill will, now is the time we assert 

To their face that men are love. 

In most of the War poetry now being written this is the 
main theme—that all the evil in the world cannot destroy 
in men the will to do good to their fellowmen; that out of 
this bloodbath of War will emerge a better world, a more 
humane and loving world, than that which emerged from 
the First World War. 

In this lecture I have tried to show how British poets en- 
tered the First World War as enthusiastic patriots, cour- 
ageous Englishmen, lovers and defenders of England. But 
as that War progressed, they became disillusioned with its 
aims, and began to feel that human beings are more impor- 
tant than nationalistic ideals. After that War, the poets 
grew disillusioned with England herself because they felt 
that the English government and a considerable part of the 
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English people were following a selfish and “realistic’’ policy 
that had no relation to the welfare of humanity as a whole. 
The poets of this present War have no gallant and romantic 
longing to make some corner of a foreign field forever Eng- 
land; they desire instead to insure for all mankind, not 
merely for Englishmen, a world which (as one of these 
British poets has said) will be fit for a child to live in. 
GEORGE GUION WILLIAMS. 
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